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A HISTORIC MOMENT | <i 
DE r Pach . 


In seventy-six the sky was red, thunder rolling overhead, 5 
Bad King George couldn’t sleep in his bed, 
And on that stormy morn, ol’ Uncle Sam was born. 


cok © 


With these words, the Ballad for Americans opened. 
At the CBS broadcast of November 5, 1939, the 
studio audience applauded for 20 minutes. ODETTA sings 
Phone calls flooded the switchboard and letters BALLAD FOR AMERICAKS 
poured in. A young composer, Earl Robinson, had sient tibiae date tat 
crystallized the best of what the ’thirties had learned; and other American “Ballas 


the discovery of the riches of American folk song with the DeCormier Chora 
and the reaffirmation of the democratic current of one Sree tens (vee ae 
American history from Concord and Gettysburg to 

the “forgotten man.” All this the Ballad caught. Other_New Releases 
How meaningful the Cantata is today can be heard BACH: CANTATA NO. 14 





in the stirring performance by the great folk 
singer of our own time, ODETTA, with the 
DeCormier Chorale and 

- . : 


Symphony of the Air. 





“Wachet auf” and CANTAT 

NO. 4, “Christ lag in Todes 

banden”’ 

Dutoit, Equiluz, Braun Vienna 

State Opera Orch. and Cham 

ber Choir, Prohaska conducto 
BG-598 (BGS-502" 


BOCCHERINI: QUINTET FOR 
GUITAR AND STRINGS 


HAYDN: QUARTET FOR 
GUITAR AND STRINGS 
Karl Scheit and Vienna Kon 
zerthaus Quartet VRS-104 


NETANIA DAVRATH sings 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
‘| personally have not heart 
anything like her voi e for the 
past ten jeer. * Paul Kletzk 
VRS-9065 VSD-2056" 


GERMAINE MONTERO 


, performs 


LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF 
A BULL FIGHTER 


m And Other Poems and Songs 


of Federico Garcia Lorca 
VRS-905 


VANGUARD 
DEMONSTRATION DISC 


HANDEL: WATER MUSIC ant 
ROYAL FIREWORKS —_ 
Vienna State Opera Orch., 

pia and a t 











SRV-115—$1 r 
SRV-115SD (Ster eolab)— $2.% 
All 12” Monaural $4% 
*Stereolab $5.% 

Except special price Demon 
stration Discs listed above 


Send for Catalogue to: Cont Recording Society, Inc., 154 West 14 ‘Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Peter Pears as Grimes — 
@ Photo by Angus McBean 
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“WN OLDER recordings of operas,” By JACK DIETHER 
I writes Eric Smith, the producer of 
this album, “singers remained in front 
of the same microphone throughout, and 
often a solemn oratorio-like atmosphere 
would ensue, even in the most dramatic 


scenes. We asked the cast to move and 





ict: one finds that the monaural recording 
benefits from the extra vividness as we'l, this occasion to do it justice. From its 
even though the studio stage was pri- inception, every element appears to have 
marily designed for stereophonic sound.’ conspired to produce a masterpiece: a 
[his is no mere public-relations talk, as tragic story from the socially ironic pen 
owners of the recent ‘‘Rheingold’” and of poet George Crabbe (1754-1832), a 
“Walkire’ know. There is really a funda- literate, theatrical, and uncommonly witt, 
mental ditference in dramatic spontaneity libretto by Montagu Slater and a com- 
between these releases and much of the _ poser at the height of his youthful power, 
past studio recording of opera. Phat given a broader dramatic sense by the 
stereo could so soon effect a revolution war years and suffering a Ceep nostalgia 
more than the sound department per — for his native Aldeburgh, where he had 
makes it doubly welcome, as here found his storv in absentia That Britten 
\ lot depends, of course, on the willing- was also a pacitist no doubt deepened his 
ess, capability and budget of individuals isolation and his solitary probing into 


such as Mr. Smith. Hereat least we have the conscience of man. At any 


ate, none 


the best of two worlds in combination: — of his several later operas, in which his 
the realism of onstage recording without _ brilliant technique has further developed 
the murkiness and loss of detail that has in several directions, have so far caught 
too often gone with it in the end-product the public imagination quite like this one 
\nd what better work to embody this “Grimes” has been translated into more 
revolution than the opera that has done languages than anv other modern com 
ist to revive the long-dormant dramatic position in English, and often produced 
uditio English music? An ideal until now, with little hope of capturing 

rk for recording, and vet most chal- the authentic musical idiom 
engine eter Grimes’ seems to have In its origins I tind a certain analogy to 
ee Ww gy filteen vears expressly for Pchaikovsky's ‘‘Euge Onevin’, of all 
things, for that too was based on a sar 


donic narrative poem for whose hero the 


BRITTEN: ‘Peter Grimes’’—Opera in 





>> The composer conducting—Photo by Hans Wild 
s Wells fh with a Prologue, Op. 39; 
Peter Pears (Grimes), Claire Watson 
Ellen Orford), James Pease (Captain 
‘ Bals e), David Kelly (Carter Hob- 
hme son), Owen Brannigan (Swallow), Lauris 
Elms \Irs Sedle Jeai Watso 
\ Marion Studholme (First 
Niece Iris Kells (Second Niece), Ray- 
mon Nilsso Bob Boles), John 
Lanig Rector), Geraint Evans (Ned 
Keene), Marcus Norman (John), Chorus 
ind Orchestra of the Royal Opera 
Ho Covent Garden, conducted by 
se Brittet London Stereo set 
OSA 15, six sides, $17.94 
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librettist and composer felt more com- 
passion than 


did the original poet. That 


ishkin had at best an amiable contempt 
for his own creature is evident from his 
closing couplet Blessed is he, we are 
told, who does not drain the cup nor end 
the story: 

But drops it without more ado 


\s, my Onegin, I drop you 
\s for Crabbe, Slater tells us that ‘much 
is Crabbe disliked 
made him the most romantic character 
‘The Borough’ I doubt 
Crabbe would have admitted this I 


Peter Grimes, he 


whether 
believe his dislike of Peter Grimes was 
genuine. Probably it would have angered 
him to be told that he had made the bad 
man of the story into a village Byron.” 
Like Dickens, Crabbe apparently was 
nitially interested, in this part of his 
irrative the crving evil of child labor 
ind servitude, and the inevitable cruelties 
t produced. But since he was a poet and 


ot merely pamphleteer, his harsh, i 


a 
voluntary child-murde-er dies almost with 
the pangs of a Godunov. Building on this, 
Slater makes him, in his libretto, the em- 


bodiment of the proud, lonely outcast: 


In dreams I've built myself some kindlier 
king Ww t thinking r 
‘ hose v es that will t be 
vned 
Calling. there is veace, there is stone 
; - 
e ¢ s thickness to make ua 
‘ 
Tt it 1 Cal ] iwitl and remain ilone 
This realization mitigates the efficacy 


of the borough's equally harsh judgment, 


is in the storm scene in the village pub 
I 


/ j ’ ; , G bless 
Peter will take \ 1ome 


\ Home D 1 call that home? 


One great source of the opera's strength 
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and chorus, in 


lies in its penetrating exposition of the 
“conflicting relatedness’’ of protagonist 
dramatic and musical 
terms: 

Choru 

Bring the branding iron and knite; 

What's done now is done for life. 


\nother is its treatment of woman 


77 


both mate and mother to the man: 
Luntie V and Ellen: 
Do we s1 wr do we weep 
Or wait quietly till they sleep? 


The two “nieces” of the pub are the com- 
Ellen Orford, the 
widowed schoolmistress, is the comforter 








forters ol many; 
of Peter 
Overshadowing all this is the sea, the 
“Four Sea 
Interludes and Passacaglia”’ is the familiar 


great natural ‘‘mother’’ 
name of the concert suite; but the Passa- 
caglia, the orchestral number closest to 
Grimes himself, is also a ‘sea interlude” 
and there is a sixth too, each one equally 
fascinating and each presenting the sea i 
a different one of its myriad aspects 
morning mist and night fog, wind and 
And sea the 


eroder of land, for this is the Suffolk 


sun, moonlight and storm. 


coast, where as Slater savs, encroachment 
and landslides are ‘‘a real danger if gales 
swell the high tides of the equinox”. The 
inanimate drama of the sea mirrors that 
of the human soul throughout, as whe 
the rising menace of the storm (transitior 
to Act I, Scene 2) matches that of Grimes’ 
anger, or when his mind loses its way i 
the fog of delirium (transition to the final 


Notice that 


never for a moment an inarticulate noise, 


scene sritten’s storm is 

nor his fog an indeterminate blob. 
Britten's felicity and virtuosity in com- 

mending the classical forms such as fugue 


and Passacagila to their most 


The wind machine (Hans Wild Photos) 
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dramatic applications rivals that of Berg 


in “Wozzeck” 


\nd then, as against the 


ictural elements, he has an un- 


large str 
deniably natural gift for catchy phrases 
like Auntie’s “A joke’s a joke, and fun is 
fun.” Once you know the opera, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to hear these familiar 
words at all without conjuring up Britten's 
melody with its rhythmic accompaniment 
His consistent melodic inspiration leaves 
none of the dreary stretches of parlando 
recitative that plague so many modern 
operas, and make them not only unmemor- 
ible but often virtually indistinguishable. 

In addition, the whole opera is motivic- 
lly very close-knit, the numerous leitmo- 
tive ideas being predominantly vocal in 
origin, rather than instrumental as with 


Wagner 


plving the g 


For example, the motive sup- 
round bass of the passacaglia, 
ind associated with much of Peter’s later 
misery, is first heard, after he strikes Ellen 
in his despair, to his words ‘‘So be it; and 
then thrown 
Boles, and thor- 


God have mercy upon me!” 
out contemptuously by 
oughly worked over by the chorus, to 
“Grimes it his exercise!’’ Peter’s de- 
lirium near the end affords an equally 
natural reprise of all the important leading 
motives through his 


‘Ss 


a 


vocal stream of 


consciousness’’—including the one just 
mentioned 


“To hell w 


your revenge, 


thrice reiterated to the words 
th all your mercy, to hell with 
and may God have mercy 
upon you!’ This is accompanied by the 
calling of name by the far-off village 
mob and most articulately we feel, by 


Mar h, It 


This photograp taken during 
a momentary pause in the rec 
ording 
positioning of the singers for 
stereo. Mr. Pearsisat the 
left, Brannigan at the right 
and the chorus may be seer 
in the extreme right background 


session shows the 


the sea itself in the form of its most dismal 
sound, the foghorn. One can understand 


why this drama touches the deepest 
wellsprings of our instinctive emotions. 

It is in the interludes that one can best 
appreciate the value of this recording un- 
der the composer, for these have been re- 
(Sargent, Van 


, and comparison reveals numerous 


corded before Jeinum, 
Boult 
subtleties and felicities that did not 
fully emerge, such as the timing and 
phrasing of the little swells that permeate 
the moonlight piece (beginning of Act IIT). 
His over-all approach is closest to that of 
Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw of 
Amsterdam, farthest from that of Sir 
Malcolm! 


as a whole, some minor changes in com- 


There are also, in the opera 


parison to the published score, mostly in 
the text, and so we may be sure that the 
recording embodies the composer's latest 
thoughts on every detail. The often coarse 
language of the borough fishermen has not 
been expurgated in any way for the 
recording. 

It is hoped that London's libretto, a bit 
late again as we go to press, will be in 
supply by the time you read this. The 
printed text is every bit as essential as 
if the opera were not in our own language. 
The numerous ensembles, for example, are 
extremely polytextured for dramatic pur- 
poses, and to take but one rather extreme 
example, in IT-1 the following lines are all 
sung simultaneously : 


——_—— - Continued on page 586) 
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The Music of Asia 





Part Two— India, 
Pakistan, and Tibet 


By WILLIAM L. PURCELL 


Parvati, wife of Siva (shown 
on opposite page—Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, cour- 
tesy of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery); in this “dance 
of the universe’ Siva creates 
good and crushes evil (re- 
presented by the iwarf 
underfoot); the extra limbs 
of Hindu gods symbolize 
their superhuman powers 


MONG the musics of China, Korea, sociation with the ritual of a faith, Fut in 
ind Japan (surveyed in these the ultimate meaning of the liberation of 





pages last September) probably the most the individual from the illusion of tem- 
precious legacy of all is gagaku, the ex- poral life and self towards union with 
quisite ceremonial art of the Japanese eternal Reality. Much of Hindu theory 
Court \nother great Asiatic heritage 1S, unfortunately, bad science, but it re- 
is the classical music of India, so different ™ains to the glory of India that music is 
from gagaku but, like it, based upon the ot regarded as an inconsequential diver- 
modal system of Oriental monophony. sion or pastime, much less a_ worldly 
Indian music, both classical and folk, pleasure to be condemned by puritan con- 
is the oldest continuous tradition in the science, but an activity at the very core of 
world, a rt that is today to the best of life that engages the highest powers of 
our knowledge substantially what it was man It is a conception known to the 
3,000 vears ago, and is with the music of West especially in earlier centuries, and to 


the West probably one of two peaks of such giants as the elder Bach, Beethoven, 
the music of the present dav world Bruckner, and Wagener. The key to 
Where he extrovert music of China Indian music is the figure of the seated 
ind Jay s primarily social, concerned Buddha, alert with eyes closed, with- 
with the ces of elegant living, Indian drawn from the outer world in silent ac- 
music Is scendental inward art that tivity that makes the passion of the West 
searches the relation of Mat to the I ni- for motion ippear as t childish dissipation. 
verse est of permanence, being, and — For behind this music, as behind our own 
rest rdance with the metaphysi in another direction, is a way of life; 
il pr of the Hindu people. The and an understanding of this superlative 
India e so than anv other nation, Indian art is not to be gained by musical 
have re that, at its greatest, music 1 analvsis alone but through contact with 
religic t in the narrow sense of as such philosophical idealists as Schopen- 
O only one of the many Wistar Ir { lator and Biology 
hat engage tl } = n the campu he ty of Pennsyl- 
Mr. Pu by day Librarian th ; Th t } cond in a series 
a eee 











hauer*, Plato, Spinoza, Kant, and above 
ill by a study of Yoga philosophy ** 
d the immortal Bhagavad Gita.*** 

lhe structure of Hindu music is founded 
pon the octave divided into 22 unlike 
microtonal interys ils known as srul 

l hese are never pl ived in suce ession and 


ire grouped into traditional patterns of 





melody, the which are individual 
zed not only b i sequence ol particular 
ones but also by the prominence and 
color of es in the modal pattern 


Whereas our rhythm is quantitative, a 
t tressed and unstressed notes 


+} 


that proceed from the dance or march, 


Hindu rhythm or (dla, is qualitative, at 
iddition of short and long notes that take 
their departure from song and the meters 
tf poetry Phe emotional and intellectual 
values that are derived in the West from 


imultaneous tones are found in Hindu 


nusic in the succession of notes in time 
Whereas in the Occident the note is im- 
portant and must be at least a semitone 


removed from its neighboring notes, 


with Indian music it is the interval that 


counts—the space between larger notes 


that is tilled by mi rotonal yrace notes or 
vamaka, is not 


shades of pitch. Grace, 


ornamental but probably a necessary and 


evitable corollar' ot inl highly de- 
veloped non-harmonic music just as are 
itervals of less than a semitone. Thus it 
is that what the West gains by harmony 
ind counterpoint it loses in melodic 
subtlety and freedom, and the converse is 
of course equally true 

Nietzsche, in wonder at the blindness 
| 


f the non-musica 


person has said some- 
where that “without music, life would be 
i mistake’’; forgetting for a moment the 
ther considerable pleasures that life has 

fer, one is tempted to apply this 
dgment to the average musical indi- 


vidual whose experience is centered in the 











Att i 4 exce € nev 

S per ¢ ssic by E. F. J. Payne The 
W s Will and Re vols., Indi 
Hills, Colorado, Fa 1958 

*\ Daniélou a good book 

s subje \ Reintegra- 

tio New \ - < 1956 
***\ recommende >» Song of God 
Bhagavad Gita tr Prabhavananda 
and = (¢ her Mentor Books 
1954—a | Readings in Sanskrit 
ind English from the Bhagavad Gita, etc., are givet 
1 Folkways FP-92, a 12” LP 
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In this elegantly marbled room at Delhi the Moghul! em- 
perors were soothed by court musicians (Govt. of India) 


Viennese and Italian classics and who is 
deaf to the persuasion of this Eastern art 
From Guillaume de Machaut to Nono, 
Boulez, and Stockhausen, Western musi 
is, fundamentally, an entity of a piece 
that differs in nature from the equally de- 
veloped music of India. To ask which is 
the greater is like asking the same ques- 
tion of the rose and the lily; to the 
botanist each of these two flowers is a 
culmination o 


development of, respec- 
tively, the dicotvledons and the mono- 
cotyledons; they are not comparable ob- 
jectively but each is desirable and _ su- 
premely lovely in its own way. 

It will be noticed on the accompanying 
discography see page 568) that most 
of the anthologies of Indian music are by 
Deben 


Daniélou. Both men are remarkable 


either Bhattacharya or Alain 


individuals. Bhattacharya, a young Ben- 
gali poet and writer, has made frequent 
recording trips through the East and, due 
to his deep knowledge of music and mas- 
tery of the technique of recording, has 
brought back numerous treasures. Danié- 
lou, born at Paris in 1907 of an old Breton 
Catholic 
philosophic mind and, like Maeterlinck, 


family, possesses a_ trenchant 


an awareness of the intangible world that, 
after many vears of search, found ful- 
fillment in 1933 when Daniélou arrived 
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in India and began the study of Hindu 
philosophy and music. Apart from theo- 
retical books on Indian music, Daniélou 
wrote and published through UNESCO in 
1952 “A Catalogue of Recorded Classical 
and Traditional Indian Music’ that is 
largely an account of important 78 r.p.m. 
records that were not available in India 
even at that time. In order to remedy 
the scarcity of good recordings of Indian 
classical music, Daniélou undertook the 
ambitious project of recording and editing 
an anthology of this music, and his three- 
record collection is not only the choicest 
item in the discography but also one of the 
finest achievements in the modern litera- 
ture of recorded music. * 

Recordings were made on full-range 
equipment in a studio so that the precious 
subtleties of tonal inflection were faith- 
fully captured; the artists are all accom- 
plished players and singers, and the thirty- 
three selections provide admirable variety 
of forms, techniques, and instruments of 
both North and South India. . . 


ments to be 


Instru- 
heard include the sahnai 
oboe), ndgasvaram (like sahnai but 
larger), the s7fdr (a kind of lute invented 
by Amir Khusru, poet and musician at 
Sultan Ala-Uddin-Khiliji 


the bamboo flute sacred to 


the court of 
1295-1315 

Krishna, the sarod (another kind of lute), 
the saran Indian violin played with a 
bow), the vind (a stick-zither that goes 
back to the seventh century A.D. and is 
the most famous of all Indian instru- 


ments), the fabld (small drum), the svara- 


*This set first issued in 1956 in the U.S.A. 
s ript rom UNESCO in Paris. Subse- 


quent t peared on the domestic market as 
Ducretet- son 93111 3 but was discontinued 
1958 t € Ducretet la € Wa with lrawt 
\r lation 
Alain Danie C 





ng at Benares 
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Deben 
da Bhattacharya 


metal stringed instrument and 


mandala 


precursor of the cymbalum and _ clavi- 
chord), the mridangam (ancient type of 
drum), and the gottuvadyam (large vind 
without frets); in most cases the voice is 


included with instruments; there are 
several works for small orchestra—large 
native orchestras and choral bodies are 
very rare in India. 

While on the subject of instruments, 
mention should be made of the Uday 
Shankar album (Victor 78 r.p.m. M-382 
that was released in the United States 
during the late 1930s and which contains 
a wonderful performance on 12. tablds 
tuned to different pitches and played by 
the two hands—a characteristic of Indian 
drumming—of a virtuoso artist, Vish- 
nudass Shirali Still other instruments 
are recorded on other records but I recall 
no example of the straight and the curved 
brass trumpet, or indeed of any brass 
instruments, unless the “long horns" of 
the Kulu Valley music (FE-4447) are of 
this kind. 

Recorded versions of rdgas are, un- 
fortunately, excerpts or abbreviated per- 
formances since the music requires from 
one to two hours for its complete unfold- 
ing and the capture of the listener in the 
mood The nearest approach to unl- 
abridged performance is to be found in the 
records by Ali Akbar Khan—master of the 
sired and probably the greatest instru- 
mentalist of 
Ravi Shankar, sitdr player and brother of 
the dancer Uday Shankar; and by G. 
Yodh. The inspired virtuosity of Ravi 
Shankar and Ali Akbar Khan in full- 


range sound provides some of the most 


contemporary  India—by 


beautiful and satisfying examples of 


Continued on page 56L) 
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The 
Instant 
of 
Crisis 


Homage to the 
greatest of Indian 
classical musicians 
with notes on 

a new, different, 
and complete 
musical world 


By WILLIAM KAY ARCHER 


and SHIRISH N. GOR 


OULD I take the reader with me toa 
concert first, | would approach this 
essay with less trepidation. 


For sentimental reasons, it might be 
the concert in Afghanistan which was my 
own introduction to Indian classical 
music: a vocal recital by the great Pandit 
Omkarnath Thakur in Kabul’s barn-like 
theater, the Pamir Palast. The tickets 
went at once, of course, and the remaining 
crowd became so clamorous and unruly 
that loudspeakers were set up in the plaza 
outside. There, for more than seven 
hours, the crowd sat raptly attentive in 
the chill, damp Himalayan night; so at- 
tentive, indeed, that at the moments of 
greatest music we could hear their 
tongue-clickings, ‘‘wah-wahs" and ap- 
plause mingling with our own. 

For practical reasons, however, I should 
prefer that famous concert in Calcutta’s 
Ranji Stadium at the end of December 


Devadasi (dancing nymph) from the Belur Temple, Mysore 
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(N.B. 
attributes to a colleague 
revered colleague, teacher and friend, Shirish Gor, appears at the head because much 


of the content of this essay truly belongs to him. 





| have always been rather troubled by that shallow mock-flattery which 
‘co-authorship in everything but name. 


The name of my 


As such, he is a fortunate author: 


such virtues as the reader finds here will usually be his; the blemishes will always be- 


long to: W.K.A.) 


1956, given in honor of India’s greatest 
living musician, Ustad Alauddin Khan. 
There the then 86-year-old maestro him- 
self performed, and was joined by his 
son, daughter, grandson, and pupils in a 
night-long concert which made the sedate 
and staid Statesman of Calcutta fairly 
weep with ravishment. 

For, you see, to attempt to describe an 
Indian concert (and thereby, indirectly, 
the magnificence and grandeur of Indian 
music) is as difficult as to describe the 
Indian dusk. ‘The musicians, comfortably 
cross-legged, are easy enough, with the 
pillars of the tanptirds behind them, and 
the little microphones, largely and_ in- 
congruously labeled ‘‘Chicago”, in front. 
The paunchy music lovers sit on divans 
in front, the poor on their haunches i 


’ 
back. The milieu is describable. 

But how can one describe the incredi- 
ble, electric moment—the instant of 
crisis—tl 


e lonely, terrifying moment of 


absolute heroism before and at the instant 


Prof. Archer is a member of the English 
faculty Fairleigh Dickinson University 
and, with \lr. Gor, on the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Society for Asian Music. Any 
persons i» ted in membership are invited 
’rof. Archer at his office, 1000 


Teaneck, New Jersey. 


to write 


River Roi 
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when the musician begiis to play? The 
Indian classical musician is, of course, 
his own composer. As he begins the slow 
alép when the drums do not yet support 
him and the drone of the tanpura monoto- 
nously reminds him of the inexorable 
tonic, he has launched on a singularly 
perilous voyage. Once the rdéga—that 
impossible-to-define mixture of mode, 
scale, melody, set of embroideries, ges- 
ture, and frame of reference to a near 
stream-of-consciousness of emotions—once 
the raga is set, he must bring the entire 
resources of his training to winding 
through a maze of explicit rules he must 
never violate, the while creating a new 
composition and demonstrating virtuosity 
on instruments which are fiendishly diffi- 
cult to play. He cannot go back to cor- 
rect. And, if he is a singer, he uses his 
voice as an instrument, subjecting it to 
arabesques, roulades, variations, and 
sheer brutal length which make Elektra 
or Isolde seem like kindergarten rounds. 

The introduction of the tabld (the 
subtle drums which reinforce melody as 
well as accomplish prodigious feats of 
cross-rhythms within strophes sometimes 
as long as thirteen subdivided beats) does 
not ease the performer’s task. The tabla- 
player is not an accompanist in our sense 


of the term. Not only does he provide 
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the sam, the fundamental beat to which 
the melodist must ever return, but he also 
serves as rival, spur and goad to his fellow, 
mimicking him, chasing him, lagging be- 
hind, speeding up, in a_never-ceasing, 
mounting duel which turns the Apollonian 
depth of the opening into a Dionysian 
frenzy at the conclusion—which, be it 
noted, may be several hours later. 

lhe audience throughout is also a par- 
ticipant. The auditorium is mot darkened. 
The musicians would feel restricted and 
ill at ease if they could not see the effect 
they were producing. The audience is 
also not reverently hushed: it is know- 
ledgeable, and a particularly moving mo- 
ment will be applauded, tsk-tsked and wah- 
wahed, while the general climate oscil- 
lates between an Italian night at the 
opera and an evenly matched prize fight. 

All of this, as you may imagine, can be 
tremendously exciting to the Westerner 
encountering it for the first time. If he 
loves music, a shock of recognition passes 
through him as he realizes that he has 


met and fallen in love with a new music, 
utterly different, and incommensurable 
with his own, but no less diversified, 
various, and appealing. 

If his good fortune continues, and he 
goes to several more concerts of truly 
great artists, he will become aware that 
the aesthetic diversity and depth is 
matched by an equivalent theoretical 
complexity; one which, moreover, is ex- 
tremely difficult to calibrate with his own 
technical vocabulary. He will eventually 
mutter ineffectually that the Hindusthani 
music of the north is romantic, emotional, 
and passionate; attempt (feebly) to com- 
pare the more austere and formal Carnatic 
music of the subtle south with the Bachs 
and classicism; and subside at last, 
frustrate and inchoate, helpless without 
a vocabulary best defined by example. 

It is certainly lése-majesté in this maga- 
zine (if not downright treason) to suggest 
that, all the same, in the learning of 
Indian music, the gramophone may not 


———————(Continued on page 570) 


A Small and Ineffectual Glossary 


Pandit 
Ustad 
is Hindu; ustad Muslim. 


tanpura 


titles of respect indicating great learning, skill and mastery: pandit 


(also, sometimes, tambur) a long-necked instrument which, lightly 


stroked, gives a deep penetrating drone-sound as a point of tonic- 
reference for the principal musician. Generally tuned Sol Do Do Do,, 
but sometimes Fa Do Do Do. 


\l4p—the improvisational opening of the composition: a sober exposition 
and exploration of the raga in slow time. 


Raga—a melody-type, a mode, but one yielding emotion and color specifical- 
ly; in the last analysis, impossible to define without aural examples. 


Tabla—a pair of small drums, one of copper, one of wood. 
drum is tuned to the tonic. 


The wooden 
A delightful variety of sounds can be 


gotten by different ways of striking. 


Sam—the principal beat of an entire strophe. 


surbahar 


sitar —-varieties of plucked instruments: the sarod has a skin head and a 

sarod) wooden bowl; the surbahar and sitar have wooden heads and gourd 
(or sometimes carved wood) bowls. All often have additional gourd 
resonators and sympathetic strings. 


Tala—time-measures with subdivisions of dazzling complexity. 


Khan—an honorific conventionally attached to Muslim names, roughly 


equivalent to English 
name! 


“Esquire’’. 


However, sometimes Khan ts a 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


i list of proposed Toscanini 


HAVE 
releases guaranteed to whet your 


“a 


appetite The first item, a 1953 “Eroica”’, 
wlready has been issued (see review on 
page 516), so there would seem to be hope 
for the remainder, which includes a com- 
plete 1947 Berlioz Op. 17, a 1941 perform- 
ince of Act I, Scene III] from “Dye 
Walkire’’ with Traubel and Melchior, a 
Dukas ‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue’ from 
1947, and several other delights that I 
shall save until later. Whether or not 
these broadcast performances will be 


made available RCA Victor must decide, 


but the prospect is promising. . .By the 
wav, I understand that Victor’s engineer- 
ing staff has been experimenting with a 
view to giving us Toscanini in stereo. 


Don't laugh, friend; stereo may be just 
what is needed to save The Maestro’s un- 
released recordings from an undeserved 
death... .I have previously commended 
Mark Bucci's “Concerto for a Singing 
Instrument’ to the attention of record 
companies \ll interested parties may 
hear at least its third movement, sub- 
titled “Tug of War’, on Leonard Bern- 
stein’s next CBS telecast, which will be on 
the 27th of this month at noon. . .Everest 
has signed up not one but two American 
orchestras and conductors: William Stein- 
berg with the Pittsburgh Symphony and 
Theodore Bloomfield with the Rochester 
Philharmonic I was pleased to note 
that the Vienna Philharmonic presented 
its Nicolai Medal to London (i.e., English 
Decca), on the basis of the recent ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold” This 


compan 


is the first time that a record 
has been so honored in the world 
headquarters of “live” music. . .I do hope 
that some enterprising label will interest 
itself in the concerts by the New York 
Chamber Symphony to be conducted at 
Town H 


rhe anc 


s€ason s 


this spring by Arthur Lief. 
ced programs are among the 

intriguing, and most of the 
music would be new to records. . .Warmest 
Wishes to Joe Csida, the new vice-presi- 
dent of ¢ ipitol Records. It couldn't 
happet more able man. . .Speaking of 
Capitol John Coveney has come up 


Varch. 1900 


with an ingenious idea for giving the cus- 
tomer a little extra for his money and, 
perhaps, increasing sales at the same time. 
lo wit, certain current releases include at 
no extra cost a “piggy-backed”’ disc made 
up of snippets from other releases. Clever, 
these Californians. ..] see that the Ziff- 
Davis monthly edited by David Hall now 
has a third name: Hi-Fi/Stereo Review. 
When will some magazine work “am- 
biophony” into its name? The word is 
not in my Unabridged, but John Me- 
Knight of Ampex detines it as “the feeling 
That is 
for me, but somehow I cannot warm up to 


of being in a good concert hall” 


The American Ambiophonic Record Guide 

I did a bit of flying recently and was 
shocked to discover that piping extremely 
low-brow, low-fi music of the “back- 
ground” variety into cabins before take- 
off has become more or less standard 
practice. Presumably this is intended to 
alleviate the pre-flight tensions I am told 
are quite common, but let me tell you that 
the roar of four motors was decidedly more 
soothing. It is my opinion that the front- 
office genius who dreamed up this par- 
ticular cultural captivity should be 
spoken to in strong terms, or the next 
thing we know there will be force-fed 
Muzak aloft, which could be a great thing 
for the railroads. . .I] just re-read an article 
on the British Council in Tempo that 
makes me seethe. ‘‘The value of recorded 
material cannot be over-emphasized,” 
writes Seymour Whinyates. Then why is 
it that more effort has not been made to 
see that the many recordings subsidized 
by the Council were made available out- 
side England, especially inasmuch as 
“promotion of British music overseas” 
is apparently supposed to be one of its 
principal activities? If one wants to hear 
the Bax Third Symphony, the Moeran 
Symphony in G minor, the Simpson First, 
the Fricker Second, or any of several other 
works of consequence, one must import 
the records. Granted that this is not so 
difficult, nor even so expensive, it does 
seem to me that these discs ought to be 
more accessible to Americans. }.L. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


rep lies. 


No. 2 in C minor; 


J. S. BACH: Partita 


It n Concerto; Toccata in E minor; 


Columbia 


AI\ Iree WoO these are the best 
rec led pe nances lable the 
( le has alwa had a 
excell I B ch le s those who Owl 
I deleted Sixth French S e will 
remember d his playing here is marked 
I trength and thorough musical insight 
One | et th the pianist’s treat 
ri the ope 2 of the Par 
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BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 7 in D,Op. 10, 
\ 3- Sonata No. 23 in F mir Op. 57 


1 ppa , Viadimir Horowitz 
plano RCA Victor LM-2366, $4.98 


or Stereo LSC-2366, $5.98 


sO 

G k Zz \nwel 35653 
Schnabel RCA Victor LM-2151 
S ita N 3 

(, t Angel 35024 
Ss 


chnabel RCA Victor LM-2153 
SWITHOUT doubt this is the most 


ial 1; / mata on records It isa 
highly personalized account, extremely 
sensitive and devoted to countless de 
tail Many listeners, I think, will dislike 
this interpretation, but it should under no 


—William Cowper 


circumstance be dismissed as capricious 


for one can hear that it is the result of 


considerable study and thought. One 


might perhaps best describe this per- 
formance as spiritual fempi are some- 
what on the slow side in the outer move- 
ments in Comparison with the usual read- 
ings; the second movement, strangely, is 
very much con moto in its Andante and 
consequentl ounds rushed The con- 
ception ol the first and last movements is 
ery grand and somewhat tragic in nature 
There are many instances of unusual dy- 


imics ¢ 


phrasing, but these do not 
sound calculated and seem rather part ol 


much larger pl Horowitz in several 


past recordings of Beethoven has been 
thought to pla 


text his can 


stylistically out of con- 
not be said for his A p pa 
onata, which has tremendous force and 
scope The effect here is as though the 
pianist were interpreting the work in 
terms of the Ninth Symphony. The 
earlier 1) major Sonata is less effective 
in this tvle and fails to come = across 
through its lack of simplicity. he 
heightened tension of this interpretation 
is, however, of great interest, and there 
are many moments of uncommonly beauti- 
ful playing The sound of the piano 
is very wide-range and somewhat fuller 
than in Horowitz's past few recordings 
\ll the same, there is a hardness of tone 
which becomes unpleasant in the louder 


passages fo sum up, this recording Is 
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No knowledgeable record library will 
want to be without Roger Voisin’s 


newest volume of “Music for Trum 
pet and Orchestra.” This brilliant 
album brings together the world’s 
great Baroque trumpet music — and 
the world’s foremost trumpeter. 
Album features ROGER vorsiN, John 
Rhea, soloists; orchestra directed by 
Kenneth Schermerhorn. Concerto in 
E-flat Major for I'wo Trumpets and 
Strings (vivALp1), Concerto for “Two 
Trumpets, Strings, Clavicembalo and 
Organ (MANFREDINI), Sinfonia con 
Tromba for Solo Trumpet, Strings 
and Continuo (ToRELLI), Sonata a 6 
for Trumpct and Strings (BIBER), 
Concerto in D Major for Trumpet, 
Iwo Oboes and Continuo (TEL 
MANN). KCL 9033-(S) 





FREE: Send for our latest full color 
catalog and record guide 


%, 


Pa 


Other Kapp albums featuring Roger Voisin 


MUSIC FOR TRUMPET AND ORCHESTRA, 
VOL. 1. HAYDN: Concerto for Trumpet 
and Orchestra in E-flat. vivacpr: Con 
certo for Two Trumpets and Orches 
tra in C—and others. Kcr 9017-(S) 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF BRASS. Roger Voi 
sin and his Ensemble in Italian, Eng- 
lish and German Brass Music. 

KCL 9028 
THE MODERN AGE OF BRASS. Roger Voi 
sin and his Brass Ensemble in works 
by Dahl, Hindemith, Berezowski, 
Sanders. KcL 9020 


new classical feathers in our KAPP* 





(of course) 


136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y 
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unusually interesting primarily because 
of Horowitz's unique conception of the 
A ppassionata. One may not agree with 
this super-dynamic interpretation, bvt 


one cannot overlook or deny the sincerity 


of the pianist’s approach LIX 
2 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 21 in C, Op 

53 (‘*Waldstein”’ Sonata No. 30 in E, 

Op. 109; Rudolf Firkusny (piano). 


Capitol Stereo SP-8493, $5.98 
SFIRKUSNY'S dynamically 


rubato-type approach, and also his heavy 


inhibited, 


reliance upon the pedal, indicate that he 

is more at home in the post-Beethoven 

era of composition. \V.K 
s 

BEETHOVEN: 


flat,Op. 55 


Symphony No. 3 in E 
; NBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by 


“Eroica”™’ 
Arturo Tos- 
canini (from the broadcast of December 
6, 1953 RCA Victor LM-2387, 
$4.98 (mono only 
ATOSCANINE'S third Erotica on discs 
will be of considerable interest to col- 
lectors who are familiar with the previous 
two versions. The earliest (1939), also 
was taken from a broadcast, has been the 
subject of much controversy, mainly in 
connection with its Studio 8H-sound, but 
despite this and despite the most annoy- 
ing, cough-racked audience, here was an 
unforgettable performance The 1949 
disc, made in Carnegie Hall, was a detinite 
improvement, although the sound was 
not quite so superior as one might have 
expected, for much of the orchestral detail 
is lost through excessive resonance \s 
in interpretation it is only slightly less 
titanic than 


the previously issued set 


It is this recording, incidentally, which is 
part of the complete nine Beethoven 


symphonies (LM-6900 

The present recording was Toscanini's 
last performance of the Eroica \s the 
product of a broadcast, it is far better 
than one might have expected, particularly 
in comparison with some of the other 
recent radio recordings The sound here 
is certainly acceptable, and there is much 
more detail in evidence than in the prior 
version; the orchestral tone is not so 
weighty The Carnegie Hall audience is 
amazingly quiet, and Victor has wisely 
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kept the slight audience noises between 
the first and second and third and fourth 
movements; this aid to maintaining the 
atmosphere of the performance, iustead 
of the usual “‘dead”’ sound between move- 
ments, is highly commendable. There 
is, however, no applause at the conclusion 

lhe interpretation itself is remarkably 
similar to the 1949 version not only ir 
tempi but also in mood. Perhaps the 
only difference lies in a slightly less taut 
funeral march where in places there seems 
to be a little more breathing room. Al- 
together, it is a vital, tremendously power- 
ful reading, no different interpretatively 
from Toscanini’s previous recorded per- 
formances except in matters of small de- 
tail. It is unfortunate that it could not 
have been granted the sound accorded 
some of the Maestro’s last recordings, 
for example the ‘‘New World” Symphony, 
but we must be grateful that this historic 
broadcast is at least acceptably recorded 

During the last two years the Tos- 
canini releases have dwindled alarmingly 
Surely there are many more works left 


that could be issued, especially those 
pieces which the conductor had_ never 
committed to records. These broadcast 
recordings, though their sound may at 
times be less than good, are invaluable 
documents, and RCA Victor should be per- 


suaded to release as many more as pos- 


sible. |See ‘From The Editor’’ on page 
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BIZET: “Carmen’’; Consuelo Rubio, 

mezzo (Carmen); Léopold Simoneau 

tenor (Don José); Pierrette Alarie 


Micaela ) 
Escamillo 


soprano Heinz Rehfuss 


baritone others; Chorus 
and Orchestra of the “Concerts de 
Paris’’ conducted by  Pierre-Michel 

Epic Stereo set 5BSC-106 
six sides, $17.98 


Same; Victoria de los Angeles, soprano 


le Conte 


(Carmen Nicolai Gedda, tenor (Do! 
José); Janine Micheau, soprano (Mica 
ela); Ernest Blanc, baritone (Escamil- 
lo); others; Choruses and Orchestre 


National de la 
caise conducted by Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham Capitol Stereo set SGCR- 
7207, six sides, $17.98. 


Radiodiffusion Fran- 
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Never in her career has Victoria de los 
Angeles left such an indelible imprint. . . 


Capitol’s ‘Carmen’  ,, 


N OUR century there can be few 
operas that have been so often per- 


well known, so eagerly at- 


formed, s¢ 
tended by musicians and the lay public as 
“Carmen”. An opera that has achieved 
such a record has attained the ultimate 
testimony to its quality. Though ‘“Car- 
men” needs no additional encomiums, | 
would like for the reader to consider that 
this opera has maintained its irresistible 
years despite 


appeal for performances 


that in my view seldom came to grips 
with either its subtly complex musical or 
dramatic detail. I can think of no other 
popular opera that for a quarter-century 
within my experience, anyway—has not 
received at least a few exceptionally illumi- 
ated presentations. 

By no means the worst but, rather, 
typical of the routine level of postwar 
exhibitions of “Carmen” is the one which 


Epic has now made available Its 


Carmen, Consuelo Rubio, has a_ voice 
of some beauty and amplitude; and it 
is produced with security except in such 
passages as those in Les tringles des sistres 
fentaient where brisk tempo, high tessi- 
tura, and the need for volume coincide. 
But a restricted range of dynamics makes 
her singing almost unrelievedly monoto- 
nous; and her characterization—if such 
it may be called—is virtually invisible. 
\s you might expect, Léopold Simoneau 
is musically stylish and vocally equal to 
iny passage that does not require sus- 
tained power. He is accordingly best in 
the first act before the Seguidilla where he 
is effective in suggesting the weakness in 
Don José. Thereafter he fails dramatical- 
ly because he is so often incapable of 
transmitting sufficient passion. 
Unacceptable intensity and lack of com- 
plete smoothness of line prevent Pierrette 
\larie from bringing off her all-important 


aria. With Simoneau, she makes a finer 


Varch, 1960 


C. J. LUTEN 


impression. ‘Their first-act duet is very 
satisfying and altogether the only dis- 
tinguished performance in the entire pre- 
sentation; the degree of its musical and 
vocal excellence and its rather innocent 
dramatic values reca!l the acoustic re- 
cording of this duet by John McCormack 
and Lucy Isabelle Marsh. That estimable 
artist Heinz Rehfuss is miscast as Escamil- 
lo. Vocally he simply does not have the 
high notes his role requires. Tempera- 
mentally he seems several rods from the 
bravado of the fatuous toreador and, like 
his associates, does little to heighten the 
text. This weakness of dramatic projec- 
tion extends to M. le Conte and the or- 
chestra; time after time they fail to give 
significance even to key passages, not to 
mention secondary detail. Perhaps the 
somewhat muddy, strangely over-resonant 
recording abets the impression of re- 
stricted dynamics and of ensemble playing 
that is often anything but consentient. 
Whatever the ratio of fault, this perform- 
ance is, at the least, dramatically under- 
nourished and typical, alas, of many 
others all of us have heard. 

Entirely atypical is a presentation of 
“Carmen” recorded by Capitol that car- 
ries with it the shock of revelation. I 
don't think I have ever heard anything 
that quite equals it for completeness of 
dramatic expression and for musical pre- 
Its guiding hand is that of Sir 


Thomas Beecham, whose work in the past 


cision. 


decade has seemed to me uneven in the 


extreme. In this ‘‘Carmen’’—a_ score 
known to be very near his heart—Bee- 
cham has given us the best of which 
he is capable. And, friends, that is some- 
thing to remember for a lifetime. Beecham 
has had no finer hour in the field of re- 
corded opera, not even his incandescent 
“Magic Flute’’. 


Just as in the ‘‘ Magic Flute’, he has first of 


direction of Mozart's 
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all selected every tempo with uncanny 


the 
erratic Orchestre National into the noble 


taste. Further, he has galvanized 
instrument it can be with a conductor it 


admires and respects. Finally, he has 
drawn from his talented singers perform- 
ances that few would have dreamed they 
were capable of. Never in her recording 
career has Victoria de los Angeles left 
such an indelible imprint on an opera. 
Carmen is a new role for de los Angeles 
and she has yet to sing it in a theater. 


She has learned it from scratch, has sung 


it for the first time in this recording. 
Though Carmen fits her vocally like a 
glove, who could have imagined she 


would have the requisite temperament? 
But 
she is, singing Carmen as it has not been 


Certainly not your reviewer. here 


sung by anyone else in my opera-going 


lifetime and exhibiting a mastery of 


portraiture we have not had in this part 


since Supervia. Only in the Gypsy Dance 


that begins the second act does she in any 
way reveal that she has just begun singing 


Carmen. Here, when Beecham urges her 


to accompany him in a properly wild ac- 


celerando, she demurs, the better to 


enunciate, it seems. De los Angeles has 


clearly made a special study of the text, 
and line after line she holds our attention 
in the web of Carmen's fascinating charac- 


ter. From her initial appearance she 


seizes the imagination and ravishes the 


ear. How long has it been since anyone 


has heard an Habanera of this quality? 


The variety of attack, of vocal color, of 


dynamics, of textual communication 


all in the service of Bizet’s thought—how 


far must one go back in time to find 


her equal? Then there's a Seguidilla fit 


to compare with Geraldine Farrar’s 


recording, and a La bas that is quietly, 


devastatingly seductive, and a Card 
Scene so believable you can see Carmen 
stare into the eye of her destiny. Not 


only does de los Angeles do complete 
justice to her grand moments, but she 
works with equal persuasiveness on detail 
her Tralalala in the first act, her one 
and two-line conversational replies, and 
the like. 
complishment of the highest order. 
Memorable presentations of this opera 


Here is a musico-dramatic ac- 
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need more than perceptive conducting 
One must have 
The importance of this 
character to the drama is often overlooked, 
that 
It is 
his reaction to Carmen that makes the 
tragedy, not the other way around. In 


and an excellent Carmen. 
a fine Don José. 
Newman remarked 


Ernest once 


José is the mainspring of the play. 


Nicolai Gedda we have a complete, be- 
lievable José, one perhaps not so vocally 
opulent as a few others we have heard, but 
one who sings very well and who will 
challenge the memory of opera-goers to 
It would take 
far too much space to detail the many 
instances of his sensitivity to the text 
Let me mention only 
the Flower Song, which in Gedda’s rendi- 


find his dramatic equal. 


in musical terms. 


tion becomes not only a delectable musical 
but a revelation of 
human behavior in the difficult situation 
of declaring 


episode touching 
love while describing the 
enforced 


emotion with precision and 


brevity. 

Janine Micheau, whose Micaela was 
admired in the London ‘‘Carmen"’, is in 
very stylish. Ernest 
Blanc, a singer new to me, makes an 


excellent contribution with his handsome 


good form and 


baritone and his creation of a real Esca- 

millo; e.g., he makes his aria more thana 

musical goody—he shows himself in his 
description of a bullfight. 

All the minor characters are unusually 
well presented. The chorus is quite good; 
and, indeed, the entire production says 
“thank you” for what must have been an 
extraordinary amount of rehearsal time. 
The recording, a bit too resonant for ideal 
clarity, is well balanced and almost always 
of good quality. 

* 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantastique, Op. 
14; London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. Everest 
LPBR-6037 or Stereo SDBR-3037, 
$4.98. 

Wallenstein, Virtuoso Sym...Audio Fidelity 50003 

STHE consistent characteristics of dy- 

namic understatement and metric rigidity 

in Goossens’ approach only occasionally 
allow the great dramatic and _ coloristic 
work to be realized. 

-A.K. 


potentials of this 


Magnificent sound. 
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BRAHMS: Quintet in B minor, Op. 115; 
(clarinet); The Fine 
Concert-Disc Stereo CS- 


Reginald Kell 
Arts Quartet. 
202, $5.95. 

S)THE 


spanned range, and perfectly 


variegated tone quality, large- 
balanced 
coloration of the clarinet make it an ideal 
with the 
this ideal 
of partnership that is lacking from this 


instrument for combination 


string quartet. It is exactly 
performance of Brahms’ exquisite work. 


Kell’s tone is not the sweet bouquet 
of autumn; in the upper register it is hard, 
sometimes shrill, and in the middle his 
instrument clings to itself rather than 
merging with the strings. Some of the 


first-violin playing is uneven—dynamic 
kinks interfere with richness of sound and 
clarity of line. The ensemble (in terms 
of playing together) is satisfactory, but in 
The total 


effect is that of a good reading, not an 


terms of flexibility it is weak. 
authoritative representation. The cover 
reads “as performed in London's Royal 
Festival Hall”. 


may 


Some of the faults enum- 


erated derive from attempting 


optimum recording balances under quite 


different concert-hall conditions. A.C 
+ 
CHOPIN: The Four Ballades; Philippe 
Entremont (piano). Columbia ML- 
5442. $4.98. 
Rubinstein. RCA Victor LM-2370 
ATHAT Entremont is an enormously 


capable pianist is by now well enough es- 
tablished, but 
Ballades unfortunately give one the im- 


his performances of the 


pression that his reputation is based almost 


exclusively on his prodigious technical 


abilities. To be sure, there is sensitivity 
in his playing; he obviously is immersed 
in the musi But somehow too many of 
his effects sound contrived. Rubati seem 


arranged, and frequently in unsuitable 
places; the music does not appear to flow 
Ballade 
though it were made up of a series of dis- 


Perhaps the simplest 


naturally, each sounding as 
connected episodes. 
way of describing this recital is to say that 
it is unidiomatic Chopin. But it 7s quite 


spectacular (although there are several 
passages which are far from clean) even if 
interpretatively it seems willfully capri- 
I.K. 


cious. The sound is only fair. 
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CHOPIN: Sonata No. 2 in B flat minor, 
Op. 35; Nocturne No. 5 in F sharp, 
Op. 15, No. 2; Nocturne No. 8 in D 


flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Etude No. 1 in C 
Op. 10; Etude No. 12 (“* Revolutionary” 
Op. 10; Mazurka No. 25 in B minor, 
Op. 33, No. 4; Mazurka No. 26 in C 
sharp minor, Op. 41, No. 1; Mazurka 
No. 38 in F sharp minor, Op. 59, No. 3; 
Mazurka No. 40 in F minor, Op. 63, No 
2; Adam Harasiewicz (piano). Epic 
LC-3633, $4.98. 


(Sonata No. 2) 
Rachmaninoff 
Gilels 

Novaes. .. 


Camden 396 
Angel 35308 
...Vox 10940 


AHARASIEWICZ won first prize in the 
1955 International Chopin Competition 
held in Warsaw, and other than the fasci- 
nating five-record set devoted to the first 
six prize winners from that contest (avail- 
able here on Pathé-Marconi DTX-171-5 
this is the only recorded example of the 
pianist’s playing 
Those who 
heard the previous disc have undoubtedly 


twenty-eight-year-old 
to be had in this country. 


been impressed with Harasiewicz’s talents 
but may have wondered whether he was 
really worthy of the very first prize; it 
was superior playing, to be sure, but 
to my mind not quite so impressive as 
Ashkenazy’s. With the present recording, 
there is no doubt that Harasie- 
This disc 


however, 
wicz has an enormous talent. 
contains performances of almost match- 
B flat 


mind 


less beauty. His minor Sonata 


(even bearing in Rachmaninof's 
legendary recording) is an uncommonly 
poetic and altogether a brilliant reading 
The shorter pieces maintain this high 
standard: the Nocturnes are exquisite 
the Etudes fiery 


be the best on records), and the Mazur 


(the Revolutionary ma\ 


set forth imaginatively in the 


authentic Polish folk idiom. 


kas are 
Harasiewicz 
does not seem to stress virtuosity at the 
expense of the music. The sound of this re- 
cording, which was presumably made 11 
Brussels in 1958, is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, especially in view of the caliber of 
performance, but this should not detract 
Chopin lovers. The program notes by W 
L. Crune, it might be added, are excellent 
I certainly hope that Epic will be able 


to record Harasiewicz further. LK 
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More from 
Ann Schein 


CHOPIN: The Scherzsi—Op. 20 in B 

Op. 31 in B flat minor; Op. 39 
in C sharp minor; Op. 54 in E; Ann 
Schein (piano). Kapp KCL-9040, $3.98, 
or Stereo KCL-9040-S, $4.98. 

STHE stellar attributes that made Ann 

Schein’s recent debut record such an ex- 


minor, 


hilarating experience are no less evident 
Virtue 
here begins with an acute understanding 


in this more exacting assignment. 


of structural and stylistic values and an 
awareness of the pitfalls of placing speed 
and digital dexterity uppermost (Op. 20 
especially). To be sure, there are pas- 


sages of stunning virtuosity, but also 
there is a wealth of poetic eloquence, deep 
feeling, subtle nuance and color in these 
performances. As a matter of personal 
taste, I feel that the B major middle sec- 
tion of the Op. 20 would be enhanced if 
taken with a shade 


more movement, 


and giving the last eight bars of this 
work their full metric value (rather than 
playing them in cut time) would perhaps 
provide a more dramatic close to a highly 
exciting exposition. There is considerable 


surface hiss on my review copy, but the 


album is capably engineered. A.K. 
e 
A Piano Invitation to the Dance: 


Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65 (Weber- 
\rr. Tausig Danza Festiva, Op. 38 
Medtner Danza della 


nesto Halffter 


Pastora (Er- 
Rumanian Folk Dances 


(Barték Vinuet from “L’ Arlésienne”’ 
(Bizet-Arr. Rachmaninoff); Waltz in 
D flat, Op. 64, No. 1 (“Minute Waltz’); 
Mazurka in A flat, Op. 59, No. 2; Ma- 
surka in F sharp minor, Op. 59, No. 3; 
Polonaise Fantaisie in A flat, Op. 61 
Chopin \nn Schein (piano). Kapp 
KCL-9042, $3.98. 

ATHERE is some astonishing playing to 


be heard this collection of dances for 


Marc h, 1960 


piano. Some of the repertoire is fairly 
standard, although an arrangement such 
as Tausig’s of Weber's Invitation to the 
Dance is not in the least commonplace. 
Regardless of the mostly tasteless Lisztian 
trappings, it is interesting to hear this dis- 
play piece, which has not been recorded in 
this version, I believe, since Moiséiwitsch 
did it in the thirties. Rachmaninoff’s 
splashy setting of the Minuet from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne’’, again, is not heard often 
today, although this piece was included 
in a Rachmaninoff 
Colin 
Medtner’s de- 


recent collection of 
transcriptions played by 
(EMI-Capitol G-7136). 

lightful_ and catchy Festiva was 
last recorded on 78 r.p.m. by the com- 
Halffter’s Dance of the 
Shepherdess exists on disc as far as I know 


Horsley 
Danza 


poser, whereas 
in only one other performance, by Gon- 
zalo Soriano (Boston 304). 

The nineteen-year-old Ann Schein has, 
in addition to a highly spectacular tech- 
nique, a remarkable interpretative insight 
and maturity. Granted that in the present 
collection she is playing to please the 
crowd 


these are definitely extroverted 


performances—she shows much style as 
well. I enjoyed her perhaps most in the 
works by the three moderns, which are 
delightfully executed. If some of her 
Chopin is for me less satisfactory, it is 
only because of a certain quality in her 
playing which might possibly be called 
calculated. The various keyboard effects 
such as rubati sometimes seem somehow 
planned rather than natural occurrences 
in the course of the music. This is evident 
in the ‘‘Minute’’ Waltz, done here a little 
glibly in the style of an “audience pleaser’’, 
and in the A flat Mazurka. Both the F 
sharp Mazurka and_ the 


minor epic 


Polonaise Fantaisie, however, are most 
impressive, the latter, in fact, being per- 
formed 


very manner of 


(RCA 


much in the 
Horowitz's memorable 
Victor LM-1957). 

With her formidable technical equip- 
\nn Schein 


promising 


recording 


ment and her bravura style, 


is an extraordinarily young 


artist. There is as well much color and 
an unusually wide dynamic range in her 


With these 
tributes she should indeed go far. 


interpretations. many at- 


iK. 
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DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, Op. 460 and 
\lfred Brendel and 
Walter Klien (piano, four hands). Vox 
PL-11.620, $4.98 


Op. 72 (complete 


ATHERE was once a recording of the 
first of these Slavonic Dances in this orig- 
inal form for piano, four hands, by Myra 
Hess and Sir Hamilton Harty Ouly a 
small handful of the dances have since 
been so recorded and thus it is a great 
pleasure at last to have the complete set 
ivailable \ll 


cluded, and the performances are quite 


sixteen dances are in 
delightful. Those who enjoy the orches- 
tral settings should derive at least as much 
pleasure from this dis¢ The recording of 
the piano is somewhat distant and reson- 
int, but this should in no way discourage 
the interested collector L.K 
+ 

DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 

Op. 95 (‘From the New World” 


Philharmonk 


Czech 
Orchestra conducted by 


Vaclav Talich. Parliament PLP-101, 
$1.98. 
Toscanini RCA Victor LM-1778 
Reiner RCA Victor LM-2214 
Szell Epic LC-3575 
Kubelik London LL-1607 


AAMONG the great performers of Czech 
music one must always include the name 
of Vaclav TAalich, and it was his recordings, 
particularly of Dvorak, which for years 
set the standard for interpretations of this 
music. At seventy-seven the conductor 
ipparently is still active, and as dynamic 
is ever. This disc is one of a series of 
low-priced records issued by Artia from 
Supraphon masters on the Parliament 
label. 


a performance such as this one is definitely 


Regardless of price, I would say, 
worth owning. Talich’s interpretation is 
monumental, combining both the power- 
ful and lyric aspects of the score in a man- 
ner which makes this often-heard music 
He minimizes the 
Brahmsian influence, and the effect is 


seem completely fresh. 


quite nationalistically Czech in spite of 
the obvious American elements. Regret- 
tably the sound is not up to the high qual- 
ity of the performance; there is consider- 
able distortion as well as hum, the orches- 
tra is heard from a considerable distance, 
and on the whole the recording cannot 
hope to compare with some of the most 


recent tapings of this symphony Ine 
release is nevertheless heartily recom. 
mended to those for whom a great per. 
formance is of primary concern. .K 
a 

**Faust’’—Salut, 6 mon der- 

Miguel Villabella (tenor 
Villa bella 
Ronde du Veau d'Or; Andri 


Basso 


GOUNOD: 
nier matin; 
Paresseuse fille; Monologue; 

chorus; 

Pernet Faites-lui_ mes 

Conchita 


IVeUx:; 
Supervia (mezzo-soprano 
chaste et pure; Villa- 
bella; Air du Roi de Thulé; Air de 


Ninon Vallin (soprano); Sou- 


Salut, demeure 


Bijoux; 


viens-toi du passé; Charlotte ‘Tirard 
Etienne Billot (basso); Séré- 
Vephisto; Pernet; Mort de 
Edouard Rouard (baritone 
and chorus; Duo de la Prison; 


Villabella; Trio Final; 


René Maison 


soprano 
nade de 
Valentin; 
lirard; 
Ninon Vallin 
tenor); Julien Lafont 
Odéon ORX-102, $4.98 


nothing else, this 


(basso ° 


AIF 


“Faust’’ recordings should convince those 


collection — of 


who know Gounod’s masterpiece as an 
international opera that there is something 
French 
True, Villabella and Supervia 
were actually Spanish, but at least in his 


in giving it back to genuinely 
throats. 


case he was a French singer by training 
and residence. Most striking are the two 
Mephistopheles numbers we have heard 
so often from Italians, not to mention 
Russians. Pernet is clearly the _ real 
thing, with not only a fine deep voice, 
but the imagination to color and adapt it 
to the words and the kind of diction that 
brings every idea to life. His co-star is 
Vallin, whose voice is very appealing in 
this music and stands out beautifully in 
the final trio. She has a curious slow start 
on her trills in the Jewel Song, but her 
singing of it is quite brilliant. Tirard is 
also good, if not quite in Vallin’s class, 
and Rouard makes a good Valentine in 
Billot and Lafont share 


the role of Mephistopheles with Pernet 


the death scene. 


satisfactorily enough, and Maison holds 
his part in the trio. Supervia’s Flower 
Song is given in her characteristically in- 
tense style. There is considerable un- 
evenness in the reproduction, which is 
sometimes quite satisfying and sometimes 
rather fuzzy. —P.L.M. 
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x4 First Stereo performance of the exotic and splendorous REL LEA, BEL 
' Scheherazade by the fabulous Philharmonia! Conductor pe 7 Ze | 
* Lovro von Matacic brings to it his “mastery of Slavic “\clvidvatanade 
= insight and orchestral virtuosity” (High Fidelity). Angel —~ f 
; ‘ ) g ; g 

engineers contribute their share of high romance in high 4 





fidelity, and the cover is a work of art. Angel (S) 35767 
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“‘Sables and diamonds-effects’’ (Gramophone)... 
“Luxuriant playing by the Philharmonia, with the silky 
tone Karajan gets from his orchestras” (Record Review) 
.-In all, another fine example of what happens to the 
world’s favorite ballet suites when Herbert Von Karajan 
conducts the Philharmonia in Stereo! Five treasurable 
numbers from each ballet. Angel (S) 35740 


SS KORE 


e BIRGIT NILSSON! 
Her Met Debut this season ‘touched off the kind of furor...not witnessed in a quarter- 
century...She displayed a big, flashing, vibrant voice that galvanized her audience”’ 
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KICK FE- 





nn 





f (Time Magazine). a) 
\) Hear this internationally-acclaimed Swedish soprano on her fifth recording for Angel! i 
ye Beethoven: Scene from Five.io, Act I and Ah, perfido! Op. 65. Weber: Scenes from + 
} Operon and Der Freiscuttz. Mozart: Scene from Don Giovanni, Act I. With "| 
\y) the Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted by Heinz Wallberg. Angel (S) 35719 4] 
(i Also on Angel: Nilsson Sings Wagner and Verdi (Angel (S) 35540)...Wagner Duets (a 
i} (Angel (S) 35585) ...Girl of the Golden West (complete) (Angel (S) C/L 3593)... li 
4 Incidental Music to “Egmont,” Beethoven (Angel (S) 3577-B). 
4 * 
? 
‘* Jacky and Witty...AT THE DROP OF A HAT _ 
2 At the Golden Theatre, New York, Broadway’s two newest funnymen, Flanders and 

os 


/ 


London—with a lively “blend of literacy and low comedy. There’s nothing on 
Broadway I'd rather see twice” (The New Yorker). In Angel Stereo, they’re doing 
the same thing. “Urbane and witty” (High Fidelity)...“‘satire at its best” (N.Y. 
Mirror)...fun! Hear all about the cannibal who won't eat people, the Wom Pom 
machine, etc. Angel (S) 35797 
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The New York City Ballet 
in “Gounod Symphony 
Photo by Martha Swope 


Gounod for balletomanes and others 


ERE are two compositions that 
George Balanchine has used to sup- 


port choreography. Both of his works are 


now in repertory. Symphony in C, one ot 
the great Balanchine ballets, was a fixture 
in the very first New York City Ballet 
season of 1948-1949 and has remained one 
of the most performed works in almost 
every subsequent season. His Gounod Sym- 
phony, as the ballet is titled, dates from 
1958 There are 
symphonies: two numbered ones—No. 1 
in D and No. 2 in E flat 
bered one entitled Little Symphony for 
Wind Instruments in B flat 

Phe choice of these works for his ballets 


ictually three Gounod 


and an unnum- 


demonstrates Balanchine’s usual impec- 
GOUNOD: 
BIZET: 


City Zallet 


Symphony No. 1 in D; 
Symphony in C; New York 


Orchestra conducted by 


Robert Irving. Kapp KCL-9039, $3.98, 
or Stereo KCL-9039-S, $4.98 


The New York City Ballet in 








cable taste in selecting good music that is 
appropriate to the dance style he wishes 
to work in. Or perhaps, with his keen 
selisitivity to music, it is the other way 
around; and his interest in a musical com- 
position is the determining factor in his 
selection of apposite dance vocabulary 
However his mind worked in these in 
stances, we have two distinguished ballets 
asa result 
\fter 
phony in C, it was only a matter of time 


3alanchine choreographed Sym- 


before he got around to the Gounod Sym- 
phony in ID); for these symphonies have a 
Shanet, 


in his excellent notes accompanying this 


positive relationship. | Howard 
album, tells us just how strong is the tie 
that binds Beyond the fact that both 
composers were primarily theater musi- 
cians (it was difficult to be anything else, 
such was France's unbridled interest in 
the opera during most of the nineteenth 


century), and that their scores sound like 


Symphony in C’’—Photo by Fred Fehl 
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dance music, it is not generally known that 
Gounod wrote his symphony but nine 
months before Bizet composed his. Even 
casual listening reveals that Bizet copied 
all of the Gounod symphony’s ‘‘most con- 
spicuous features”. There are, indeed, 
some identical note-for-note passages. 
Why this happened and the conse- 
quences of the event are well detailed by 
Shanet. 
friend, and Gounod’s symphony was the 
1855. 
It seems likely that Bizet was encouraged 


Gounod was Bizet’s teacher and 


instrumental success in Paris in 
by Gounod to write a symphony by some 
specific example, a common occurrence in 
composition classes at any time. We know 
that Bizet knew Gounod’s symphony 
well, for he arranged the work in a four- 
hand piano arrangement for the publish- 
With these facts, 


Bizet must have been 


ing firm of Colombier. 
one guesses that 
sensitive about his imitation of certain 


features of the Gounod symphony and as 


HANDEL: Concerti for Organ and Or- 
chestra Nos. 13 in F (“The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale’), 14 in A, 15 in D 
minor, and 16 in F; 6 Little Fugues 

Biggs (Great 


for Organ “ E. Power 


Packington Organ of Warwickshire, 

Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
in Concerti). Columbia set M2L-26/7, 
four sides, $9.96. 

Organ Concerti Nos. 13-16) 

Hoélderlin, Reinhardt Vox PL-7802 


AWITH this album E. Power Biggs com- 
pletes his series of the sixteen organ con- 
certi of Handel. 


England); London 


Consisting to a large 
extent of music revised by Handel from 
his other works, these four concerti are 
also available in a much older recording on 
Vox, but the present set has a decided 
idvantage both in terms of superior sound 
and also the inclusion of the six Little 
Fugues or Fughettas for organ or harpsi- 
chord. Here we have the opportunity of 
hearing, solo, the historic Great Packing- 
ton organ of Warwickshire, England, an 
instrument whose specifications Handel 
designed and which he himself presum- 
ably played These delightful 
until fairly recently 


pieces, 
thought by Chrys- 


ander and other authorities to be spurious, 


March, 1960 


That 
would account for the world’s not knowing 


a result suppressed his own effort. 


this charming and vivacious score until 
Felix Weingartner exhumed it and _ pre- 
sented it in premitre at Basel in 1935. 
Speaking of premiéres, this is the first 
recording of the Gounod Symphony. 
That news interest and the opportunity 
of hearing this music at one’s convenience 
are the most attractive features of the 
release. The orchestra, I regret to say, 
does not play with much polish and the 
readings are routine. The recording is 
overreverberant for this taste and more 
than a little “souped up’. Why anyone 
should try to make an orchestra of around 
forty pieces sound like a larger ensemble 
is more than I can fathom. Forty pieces 
have their charm and are not at all out of 
place in music such as is offered here. But 
I suspect I am in a minority, for all the 
recording 


companies cannot be wrong 


C34. 


about what the public prefers. 


are now definitely considered to be by 
Handel, albeit early in his output. Biggs’ 
performances are generally lively and in 
good taste, although the interpretative 
faults of these two records do not differ in 
any way from those of the other albums 
in the series (See Feb., 1959, page 394). 
Stylistic deficiencies aside, the album is 
enjoyable for the high quality of its music 


and the superior reproduction. coe. 
e 

HANDEL: Suite from the ‘‘ Music for the 

Royal Fireworks” (Arr. Harty); Suite 

from the ‘“‘Water Music’ (Arr. Or- 


mandy); CORELLI: Suite for Strings 


(Arr. Pinelli); Philadel- 
phia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Columbia ML-5417, $4.98. 

(Handel Suites 

Van Beinum 

Dorati.. 

(Corelli) 

Solisti di Zagreb Vanguard 1024 


ABOTH the Water Music and the Corelli- 


Pinelli Suite for Strings have been re- 


(from Op. 5) 


London LL-760 
..Mercury 50158 


corded previously by Ormandy, but the 
Royal Fireworks is a newcomer to the con- 
All three 
works are played, as might be expected, 


ductor’s extensive discography. 


with great opulence of tone and brilliance. 
These pieces can be fun to listen to, es- 














pecially when recorded as well as they are 
here, although one must realize that such 
arrangements are more to the advantage 
of the orchestra which plays them, than to 
the original composers L.K. 
* 

LISZT: Faust Symphony; Orpheus; 

Philharmonic 


Royal 

Orchestra and the Bee- 
cham Choral Society conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, with Alexander Young 
tenor Capitol Stereo set SGBR-7197, 
four sides, $$11.98 

SPOSSIBLY the most 


in the mainstream of nineteenth-century 


influential work 


German orchestral composition after Bee- 


thoven is Liszt's Faust Symphony. It 
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N CANCER’S A 
DANGER 
® SIGNALS 
SAFETY 
SIGNALS \ 
a AN 
yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert your- 
self to the seven danger signals 
bleeding or discharge. 2. A lump or 
thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
its. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. If 
weeks, go to your physician. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 


provided a model for the dramatic tone 
CAN BE 
You can do two things to guard 
that could mean cancer: 1. Unusual 
4. Change in bowel or bladder hab- 
your signal lasts longer than two 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


@ 





poem and is one of the first manifesta- 
tions of depicting character in a sym- 
phonic style. It is, of course, no symphony 
at all in the classical Viennese sense of the 
word. It is rather three extended tone 
poems related to the essence of first Faust, 
then Gretchen, and finally Mephistofeles 
Neither section has a vertebrate struc- 
ture; each depends on the force of its 
emotional communication for its effect 
The form or shape of each occurs in the 
response of the listener, for everyone has 
his own standards for deciding whether 
there is balance and proportion in the ebb 
and flow of transmitted feeling. The 
Faust Symphony, concerned entirely with 
its feelings and completely free of previous 
symphonic logic, epitomizes the entire 
romantic movement which engulfed the 
Western artist for more than a half cen- 
tury. In music so personal as this, per- 


formances are extremely variable—more 
so, I believe, than they are in classical 
literature. Oddly enough, it is in just such 
music that listeners are most apt to have 


favorite ‘‘interpretations’’, for here one’s 
judgment is primarily determined by the 
emotional 


measuring rod of individual 


response. Beecham gives as fine a rendi- 
tion of this score as I shall hope to hear. 
He cannot convince me that the work is 
one which can sustain consecutive interest, 
but he maintains a most agreeable propor- 
tion between the disparate elements of the 
score. He also reminds one anew how 
well Liszt could orchestrate. With his fine 
ear for balancing, Beecham gives us a 
special coherence in sonority that is a 
delight for itself. The recording is a good 
one, even in the choral and orchestral 
passages at the close; but it does not have 
the degree of presence to make it a prize- 
winner, and the surfaces—at least on my 
noisy 


patch 


copy—are sometimes disturbingly 
Wouldn't you 
occurs during the quiet opening section 
of the Gretchen The odd 
side of this set is devoted to the tone poem 


know the worst 


movement? 


Orpheus, a score that apparently intrigues 
Beecham. He plays it frequently and he 
has now recorded it twice. The music's 
magic, except for its final pages, escapes 


CJL 


me completely. 
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The Mahler of 
Christa Ludwig 


J ITH this pair of releases, Christa 
W Ludwig emerges as one of the 
finest Mahler interpreters on records, 
equally impressive with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra and the piano of Gerald Moore. 
She also gives us the first satisfactory 
coupling of Mahler’s two orchestral song 
cycles on one record (Fischer-Dieskau’s 
been so 
coupled), the only acceptable recording 
of Kindertotenlieder by a since 
Kathleen Ferrier’s, and, as a corollary to 


interpretations never having 


woman 


all that, the best rendition of the chal- 
lenging Antonius von Padua | have heard 
anywhere. I think this is because Ludwig 
combines two qualities rare and valuable 
in Mahler singing: naturally rich, beauti- 
ful tone with a willingness to modify it, 
artistic 
vanity, when essential to the dramatic 


musically but quite without 
interpretation. I had occasion to note 
this characteristic before in her unre- 
corded Song of the Earth, a work by which 
I hope she will soon be represented in the 
catalogues. 

Kindertotenlieder André 


Vandernoot, the young Belgian conductor, 


also presents 


MAHLER: Lieder eines fahrenden Gesel- 
len; Kindertotenlieder; Christa Ludwig 
mezzo-soprano), Philharmonia Orches- 


tra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
and André Vandernoot respectively. 
Angel 35776, $4.98 (mono) or $5.98 
stereo 


A Song Recital—SCHUBERT: Die 
Allmacht;  Fischerweise; BRAHMS: 
Liebestreu; Sapphische Ode; Die Mai- 
nacht; Der Schmied; WOLF: Gesang 
Weylas; Auf einer Wanderung; R. 
STRAUSS: Die Nacht; Allerseelen: 
MAHLER: Ich bin der Welt abhanden 
gekommen; Des Antonius von Padua 
Fischpredigt; Rheinlegendchen. Christa 
Ludwig (mezzo-soprano) ; Gerald Moore 
Angel 35592, $4.98 (mono) 
stereo). 


piano 
or $5.9 ; 
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in an agreeable light. He emphasizes the 
best qualities of the pliable Philharmonia: 
their exquisite phrasing and passagework, 
and superb ensemble. The first horn 
player is particularly eloquent in the 
elegiac vein that pervades. Miss Ludwig 
has all of Ferrier’s lovely tone quality in 
the upper and middle registers, plus an 
even darker and more tragic tone in the 
low G’s and A’s, as at “Zu schnell erlosch’- 
ner Freudenschein”’ (‘too soon extinguished 
light of joy’’). Note that barely three 
years ago in these pages P.L.M. described 
her as “a mezzo-soprano verging on the 
soprano rather than the contralto’, and 
indeed her past recording activities have 
been almost exclusively in Mozart and 
rococo Strauss—nothing to prepare us for 
this, or even for her very recent and 
vocally well-received Amneris at the Met. 
The closing verse, ‘Sie ruh'’n als wie in 
der Mutter Haus’, serves to illustrate her 
unusual faithfulness to the score, for like 
the close of Das Lied von der Erde, it is a 
long-sustained sempre pianissimo more 
honored in the breach than the observance. 
Ferrier sings this rather touchingly, but 
the pathos of its delivery throughout in a 
real and meaningful sotto voce is of a 
quite different order. (‘‘Der Mutter Haus”, 
usually translated simply “their mother's 
house’”’, connotes the 
womb, and therefore should not be pro- 


also. delicately 


saically given as ‘‘at home with mother”’. 
Better badly needed, 
but a new prose rendering with little 
sense for the feeling of the original is an 


absurd waste of time.) 


translations are 


This is the second recorded Fuhrenden 
Gesellen for the Philharmonia, and the 
third for Sir Adrian Boult. Though it 
is squarely in the mezzo range, only one 
woman could make us utterly oblivious 
to its interpretive problems for the female 
singer at the upper register, and that was 
Zareska. 
culties 


Ludwig has her share of diffi- 


here, and resorts to occasional 
scooping, ‘but I would like to correct a 
misstatement I have read elsewhere con- 
cerning her rendition. She did not ‘‘trans- 
pose two of the songs down”’ and anyone 
who, after reviewing several Wanderers, 
could state that 


failed to comprehend its poignant and 


she did, has somehow 











delicately poised key structure—the plain- 
tive E minor of “Die zswet hlauen Augen 
von meinem Schatz’, for instance, juxta- 
posed to the preceding E flat minor of 
‘“‘konnt’ nimmer, nimmer die Augen auf- 
machen! Sir Adrian did not scruple to 
up the entire Aindertotenlieder a third for 
Mme. Flagstad’s benetit, but this is quite 
another matter Not guilty The re- 
corded sound is pleasant in both song 
evcles, without holding a candle to the 
clarity and wide response of the London. 
How I would like to have Ludwig on 
that record instead of Flagstad! 

The three Mahler songs on the other 
record are all piano transcriptions of 
orchestral songs. The least successful, 
as a transcription, is Ich bin der Welt ab- 
handen gekommen (I Am Lost to This 
World), Mahler's most famous and beauti- 
ful song outside of the cycles. Since the 
accompaniment is very soft and_ slow, 
the notes cannot be sustained very well on 
the piano, and Gerald Moore uses an ar- 
rangement that further destroys the 
linear counterpoint with an excessive 
arpeggiating of chords (in addition, that 
is, to the slower arpeggios that cor- 
respond to Mahler’s harp part Com- 
pare if possible the edition used by bass- 
baritone Norman Foster and _ pianist 
Heinrich Schmidt, on English Pye CCL- 
30135. The words are by Riickert, the 
poet of the Aindertotenlieder, and for the 
final verse Ludwig duplicates her sus- 
tained pianissimo of that work with 
equally melting effect Elsewhere she 
again matches Ferrier’s reedlike tones 
London A-4212), but either cannot or 
simply does not approximate her hushed 
top F on ‘set gestorben”. (The dynamic 
markings are misinscribed in the score I 
presume was used by Ludwig and Moore, 
which may have put her off.) 

lhe other two of this group are Wunder- 
horn songs, and Moore has no trouble 
catching the characteristic sophisticated- 
folksy flavor of their accompaniments, 
Ludwig's Landler-like Little Rhine Legend 
compares on close terms with those of 
Lorna Sydney (with orchestra on Van- 
guard 478) and Anny Felbermayer (with 
piano on Vanguard 424). But her rendi- 
tion of the rare St. Anthony of Padua's 


528 


Sermon to the Fishes is very different from 
Miss Sydney’s. 
far better known as the expository ma- 
terial (186 bars of it!) in the Scherzo of 


The music is of course 


the Second Symphony. The direction on 


the score of the song is ‘‘Easy-going, with 
humor’, and in the symphony ‘With 
quiet flowing motion”, the latter referring 
to the pervasive flowing sixteenth-notes 
suggesting the watery milieu against 
which the sardonic parable of human 
complacency is enacted. Sydney extends 
this flowing quality to the vocal inter- 
pretation, and blends gracefully with the 
orchestra on even terms. Ludwig, on the 
other hand, contrasts strongly with 
Moore’s accompaniment, dramatizing the 
grotesquely Mahlerish satire in very ex- 
plicit terms and well retarded pace. | 
Mahler’s ‘‘hum- 
or” is frequently not of the gentler sort, 


think she is quite right. 


and may be taken on occasion as the 
obverse of his ‘“‘kindlich ohne Parodie” 
“childlike, without parody”). 

The rest is mostly clear sailing. | 
would call it an impressive sampling of 
a lieder singer's repertory rather than a 
recital, and especially would look forward 
to hearing more of her Wolf, of which 
there is less than five minutes here. Again 
we have the unexpected and completely 
successful emphasis on the darker colors, 
as in Brahms’ Sapphische Ode and 
Strauss’ Die Nacht. 
to note how Strauss persistently favors 


It is extraordinary 


the soprano voice even in such a song. 
Brahms’ ode is sung in the composer's 
original key, but Die Nacht is lowered a 
minor third from Strauss’ original score, 
designed for the high voice by which it is 
rather seldom sung. The bright hues of 
Schubert's Fischerweise and Brahms’ Der 
Schmied are equally felicitous, and Wolf's 
visionary Gesang Weylas has much of the 
raptness we remember from Thorborg. 
Moore is obviously in his element, as he is 
in collaboration with such sensitive artists 
as Fischer-Dieskau. The sound is fine, 
apart froma very slight overloading at the 
top, as in the powerfully swinging projec- 
tion of Die Allmacht. 
this last-named, most demanding song 


The conquering of 


clearly indicates that Ludwig's additional 
course as a lieder singer is set. J.D. 
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KLH molds its own speaker cones. 


KLH speaker systems are uniform. 


KLH cones are uniform. 
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MOZART: Quintet for Piano and Winds 
in E flat, K. 452; BEETHOVEN: 
Quintet for Piano and Winds in E flat, 
Op. 16; The New York Woodwind 
Quintet. Concert-Disc Stereo CS-213, 
$5.95. 

SAGAIN the New York Woodwind 

Quintet displays its incredibly suave and 

beautiful ensemble tone. Counter-melo- 

dies and inner voices tend to be de-empha- 
sized, however. Just a bit more in- 
dividuality and assertiveness might add 
color and character to certain soloistic 
passages. The stereo recording is of the 
high quality we have come to expect 
from Concert Disc. D.H.M. 
o 

MOZART: ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’'—Se 
vuol ballare, Non piu andrat, A prite un 
po’ quegl’ occhi; “Don Giovanni” 
Finch’ han dal vino, Deh vient all 
finestra; ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’’— Rivolgete a 
lui lo squardo; Donne mie, la fate a 
tanti; CIMAROSA: “Jl Maestro di 
Capella’; Manuel Ausensi (baritone) 
with orchestra conducted by R. Lamote 
de Grignon. London Stereo OS-25112, 
$5.98. 

SWHEN one has a delightful program 

such as this, one needs accomplished per- 

formers to make the occasion memorable. 

They are not available in this well re- 

corded London issue. Ausensi, a singer 

previously unknown to me, has a rather 

colorless voice, a meager sense of Mo- 

zartian finish, and no perceptible dramatic 

personality. The accompaniments are 

anything but stylish. C34. 
2 

PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 5 in B flat, 
Op. 100; London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Everest LPBR-6034, or Stereo SDBR- 


3034, both $4.40. 
Ormandy. Columbia ML-5260 
Schippers Angel 35527 


SYTHE most outstanding quality in this 
latest version is the recorded sound, which 
is remarkably clear and lifelike. The per- 
formance itself is not unsatisfactory, but 
it is just a trifle genteel for such a power- 
ful work. This is not to say that Sargent’s 
interpretation is not valid—only that I 
miss the requisite bite. But the clarity 
of orchestral sound 7s exemplary. -. 
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—some really 
splendid music 


By JOHN W. BARKER 


HEN I had occasion i+ review 

\ \ the Oiseau-Lyre recording of 
Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen"’ (see Nov., 1958, 
pp. 194-196) I was under the impression, 
not unencouraged at the time, that it was 
this label’s last 
these shores, and I accordingly reflected 


to be release to reach 


bitterly on London’s apparent decision 


to end its American distribution of this 
affiliate. It is 


propriate that the release of this newest 


splendid therefore ap- 
Purcell set should be the occasion for re- 
joicing. To be sure, only a few of the 
recent Oiseau-Lyre items (and virtually 
none of the old ones at all) are now avail- 
But it 
little we are 


able, and one must deplore this. 
is wonderful to have what 
still ‘getting, not the least important of 
which is this new set. 

Collectors turning from “Fairy Queen” 
“King Arthur’ seemingly on a 
total 


will find 


smaller scale. The music of the 


PURCELL: “King Arthur”; Elsie Mori- 
Harper, Mary 
John Whitworth (counter- 
David Galliver, Wilfred Brown 

John 
\lan, Trevor Anthony (basses), 
Thurston Dart 
rhe St 


chestra of the Philo-musica of London 


son, Heather Thomas 
sopranos), 
tenor), 
tenors), Cameron (baritone), 
Hervey 
(harpsichord and or- 
gan Anthony Singers, Or- 
conducted by Anthony Lewis. Oiseau- 
Lyre Stereo set *SOL-600008 /9, four 


sides, $11.96 





‘King Arthur’ 







minutes, 


latter is shorter by some forty 


and it lacks the former's greater variety 
Yet it does con- 
the re- 


and richness of scoring. 
tain some really splendid music: 
markable ‘Frost Scene’ is perhaps the 
finest of the ensemble sections, and among 


the lovely songs one finds the score’s 
most popular excerpt, Fairest Isle. Also, 
for those interested, the fugal Allegro 


Bar- 
birolli as the final section of his ‘‘Suite for 


Winds” Purcell 


of the First Overture was used by 


Strings and based on 
pieces. 

“King Arthur” or “The British Worthy” 
was the second of the final five stage scores 


of the composer's last years: ‘‘Dioclesian” 


(1690); “King Arthur" (1691); “The 
Fairy Queen’ (1692); “The Tempest’ 
(1695); and “The Indian Queen” (1695). 


It was also his first major stage collabora- 
tion with John Dryden, who wrote the 
text. These five works have often been 
that word is used in the 


but only the loosest 


called “operas” 
packaging of this set 
application of the term could make it fit 
These are incidental scores for stage pro- 
ductions. Granted, they are fuller and 
than 
scores, since Restoration audiences liked 


more extensive most _ incidental 
lots of music, good music, in their plays, 
but the scores themselves are completely 
lacking in any continuity or dramatic co- 


that might enable them to 


hesiveness 
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stand independently as anything other 
than rich concerts of individual numbers. 
And certainly in this specific case the plot 
is so cluttered and so meaningless, the 
poetry so stilted, and the whole affair so 
plainly intended as a patriotic, pseudo- 
historical pageant with ample provisions 
for Restoration stage spectacle, that its 
interest today is musical rather than dra- 
matic. 

There is ample musical interest, indeed, 
and it is fortunate that this is done justice 
by the high level of artistry shown by these 
performers. It is certainly an immeasur- 
able improvement over the only other ex- 
tended representation of the score on 
discs, an indescribably wretched affair 
for the defunct Magic-Tone label (MLP- 
1006). In this catastrophe a truncated 
and mangled group of excerpts was sung 
by a pack of hopeless singers accompanied 
by no less than a piano and harmonium. 
Comparisons are quite unimaginable, 
and fortunately unnecessary. Here there 
can be few complaints. The singing is all 
of high quality, and likewise the or- 
chestral contribution — the formidable 
name of the ensemble is simply the new 
official title for the grand old Boyd Neel 
Orchestra sans Boyd Neel. The stereo 
sound, too, is excellent (a monophonic 
copy was not provided for review), with a 
bit more separation and directionality 
than other Oiseau-Lyre stereo releases so 
far. Such qualities are particularly effec- 
tive in the opposition of the two choruses 
of spirits in the Act IT music. 

One of the curious aspects of this 
work is that there are a number of lines 
or whole sections which Dryden intended 
to be set to music, but for which no music 
survives. Since no single complete manu- 
script or published edition of the score 
exists, it had to be pieced together by 
modern editors from its piece-meal dis- 
persion through scattered publications. 
It is possible therefore, that a few bits 
of the music may have been lost. But the 
more common interpretation is that 
Purcell himself simply passed over pas- 
sages he did not wish to set. 

Virtually all of the extant music is pre- 
sented here, with a few cuts of which no- 
tice should be taken here. There are only 
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two brief ones in the vocal sections. ‘The 
first four of the six lines of the fourth 
stanza are needlessly omitted from the 
song, You say ‘Tis Love. (The problem 
of placement of this song is solved by 
putting it after Fazrest Isle, as in the text, 
instead of before For Folded Flocks, as in 
the score of Novello’s complete edition of 
Purcell’s works, on which the recording 
Secondly, the 
opening stanza of the concluding section 


is very evidently based.) 


is cut. This number has three stanzas 
of which the last two, included here, are 
choral. But the first stanza, beginning 
“St. George the Patron of our Isle’, ex- 
ists in two settings, one a brief and simple 
solo (soprano or tenor) exposition of the 
text, and the other a fuller development 
of it as a song (also soprano or tenor). 
The excuse for the cut is that the song is 
probably spurious, but this need not 
scotch the briefer verse treatment, which 
should have been used here. 

Of the instrumental numbers, three are 
The two Hornpipes after Act 
II, one of which is designated as the Sec- 
ond Act Tune, and the Fourth Act Tune, 
for Trumpet (not to be confused with 
another Trumpet Tune later on) are 


omitted. 


dropped. The Chaconne is used as the 
final number here instead of as the opening 
First Act Music, hardly a matter of com- 
plaint since the positions assigned to the 
instrumental pieces, made by the Novello 
editor Dennis Arundell and generally ob- 
served here, are admittedly arbitrary. 
The independent instrumental versions 
of the three songs (Come if you dare, 
Round thy coasts, and Fairest Isle) which 
Arundell added as an appendix, along 
with the “St. George’’ song mentioned 
above, are naturally not included here. 

None of the spoken sections is presented 
in this recording, though parts of them 
are included in the libretto, which is re- 
produced almost exactly from the Novello 
edition. Also nicely included are Dry- 
den’s interesting preface to the text, and 
the text of the spoken Prologue. 

Thus, while the few cuts are regrettable, 
they are very minor, and this new set 
may readily be welcomed as a first-class 
addition to the recorded Purcell reper- 
toire, and to the catalogue in general. 
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RESPIGHI: 


pressions; 


The Birds; I[m- 
London Symphony Orches- 
Antal Dorati. Mer- 


Brazilian 


tra conducted by 


cury Stereo SR-90153, $5.95. 
Birds 
Litschauer Vanguard VRS-443 
(Impressions 
Galiera Angel 35405 


Sebastian Urania URLP-7144 
SDORATI has repeatedly demonstrated 
i flair for Respighi. He has a tendency 
to impart to Gli ucelli, which is scored for 
a small orchestra, a somewhat more sym- 
phonic sonority than do other conductors. 


\t the 


keen feeling for the details of phrasing and 


same time, however, he has a 
emphasis that is happily enhanced here 
[his is a more 
that 


its only other 


by very good stereo sound 


polished performance than under 
Litschauer for Vanguard 
competitor at present, since Angel seems 
to have dropped its version along with all 
its other recordings featuring Caracciolo 
Scarlatti Naples. 


The Jmpressioni brasiliane belong to the 


and the Orchestra _ of 
category of the composer's atmospheric 
idiom, in a more genial vein than many 
of his more grandiose orchestral works 

the dark hues of the Butantan section not- 
Dorati’s 


withstanding. presentation is 


rich and well paced. As with the case 
of The Birds on the reverse, this recording 
is the first appearance of the work in the 
that 


regardless of superior performance quality, 


dual-channel medium, and itself, 
will give it an advantage for some buyers 


J.W.B 


over rival versions. 
. 


RIMSK Y-KORSAKOV: 
Op. 33; 
Hugh Maguire, solo violin 
by Sir Eugene 
LPBR-6026, or 
both $4.40 
Beecham Angel 35505 
S)THIRTY-ONE recordings of Schehera- 
cade are currently listed, and the present 


Scheherazade, 
London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted 

Everest 
SDBR-3026, 


Gor SSEeNs. 


Stereo 


version is certainly as good those by 
Bernstein, Dorati, Fricsay, Monteux, 
Ormandy, Rossi, Steinberg, Stokowski, 


or Van Beinum. If I have singled out the 
Beecham interpretation as separate from 
the others, it is because that performance 
has fresh insights and a wealth of imagina- 


tion. Goossens’ reading shows us nothing 
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new, but on the other hand it is an 


non- 


est, frequently exciting (as in the final 
section), and extremely well-recorded ver- 
sion which happily lacks the mannerisms 
exaggerations of so others 


and many 


The sound of the orchestra is rather 


distant but, except for the percussion and 
some of the brass (which seem to me not 


very powerful), this is a very spectacular 


dise. [.K 
e 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: = Scheherazad 
Op. 35; Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Antal Dorati 


Mercury Stereo SR-90195, $5.95. 
Beecham, Royal Phil ; Angel S-35505 
Monteux, London Sym RCA Victor LSC-2208 


SVERY little of the great imaginative 
potential of this vivid score emerges in 
Dorati’s colorless, undramatic treatment 
\.K 

2 
RONCALLI: Suites Nos. mE 
3 in B minor, and 4 in D for 


Wash- 


1 inG, 2 
minor, 
Guitar; Charles Byrd (guitar 
ington WR-429, $4.98. 

ABIOGRAPHICAL 


Roncalli is 


information about 
sketchy. He 


was an Italian count whose Op. 1, 


Lodovico very 
en- 
titled Capricci Armonici sopra la Chitarra 
Spagnola, was published at Bergamo in 
1692. 
the nine making up this collection, which 
Pantilio, 


The four suites herewith are among 


was dedicated to Cardinal 


papal legate to Bologna. The only other 
recorded example of Roncalli’s work is 
Respighi’s orchestral transcription, in the 
Third Suite of Ancient Airs and Dances, 
of a Passacaglia which is also contained 
in the composer's Op. 1. The music is 
constructed in the usual dance format 


generally in turn a Prelude, A/lemande, 
Courante, Sarabande, Gavotte, occasionally 
a Minuet, and a Gigue. The style, as is 
usual with this period of guitar or lute 
literature, is quite contrapuntal, but also 
employs the strumming or rasgado tech- 


nique so often used with the guitar, es- 


pecially in Spain. Both the music and 
performance are worth hearing. Byrd 
is a highly accomplished player. The in- 


herent difficulties do not seem to bother 
him, and his interpretations are most per- 
Washington's recording is ex- 
I.K 


suasive 


tremely lifelike. 
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“A marvel of sound... the best stereo I've yet heard.” 
(Gershwin: Piano Concerto in F; Nibley, Piano; Utah 
Sym., Abravanel, Cond.—WST 14038) 1 FI REVIEW 


ers 
ther 
and 


not 2 “From the standpoint of sonics, Westminster (stereo) 
ular wins hands down.” (Berlioz: Symphonic Fantastique; 
[.K Vienna State Opera Orch.; Leibowitz, Cond.-—WST 

14046) HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 
’ 3 “I’m spellbound by the most magical examples of 
stereo I’ve encountered to date.” (Tchaikovsky: Sym- 
phony No. 4; Phil. Sym. Orch. of London; Rodzinski, 
Cond.—WST 14006) AUDIOCRAFT MAGAZINE 


raul 


5505 
-2208 
peat 4 “...marvelous stereo sound.” (Ravel: Daphnis and 
5 it Chloe (Complete Ballet); Alborada del Gracioso; Le 
Tombeau de Couperin; Chorus of Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise; Orch. Thédtre National de [Opéra de 
Paris; Rosenthal, Cond.-WST 204)NEw YorK TIMES 


lerit 


\.K 


in E 5 “Magnificent stereo directionality, terrific stereo 
) for depth.” (Saint-Saéns: Organ Symphony; Schreiner; 
ae Organ; Utah Sym.; Abravanel, Cond.—WST 14004) 

HI FI REVIEW 


— 6 “In respect to stereo effect, Westminster’s pair of 

Falla works is superb, highly musical with a lovely 

He and unambiguous separation of the sound choirs across 

the imaginary stage.” (Falla: El Amor Brujo; Nights 

tarra in the Gardens of Spain; Orch. Thédtre National de 
10 in lOpéra de Paris; Rosenthal, Cond._WST 14021) 

: See <n Edward Tatnall Canby, HARPER'S 


» Cle 


nong 
7 “Scherchen’s ‘Military’ was one of the original high 
fidelity showpieces. It looks as if his new, stereo ver- 
sion is going to repeat the story. I don’t know a better 
disk for testing equipment, particularly in such impor- 
tant matters as channel separation at high fre- 
quencies.” (Haydn: Military and Farewell Sym- 
phonies; Vienna State Opera Orch.; Scherchen, Cond. 
—WST 14044) CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


COMPELLING 
REASONS 
FOR BUYING 


WESTMINSTER 
STEREO (2. 


st per- NATURAL 
ng §TzrcQ 
FOR YOUR FREE, COMPLETE CATALOG OF WESTMINSTER STEREO AND MONOPHONIC a BALANCE if 
L.K RECORDINGS WRITE TO DEPT. AR3WESTMINSTER RECORDS, 275 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
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ROSSINI: ‘“‘// Barbiere di Siviglia’’— Una 


voce poco fa Contro un cor; “Italiana 
Per lui che 
Stabat 


Fac ut portem; ‘‘Semiramide”’ 


in Algeri”’ Cruda sorta! ; 
adoro; 


Mater 
Bel raggio lusinghier’ ; 


Amict in ogni evento; 


“La Cenerentola” 


Nacqui all’ affano; ‘Teresa  Ber- 
ganza (mezzo-soprano) with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Alexander Gibson 
OS-25106, $5.98 

S)/BERGANZA has a securely produced 


voice of unusual flexibility. 


London Stereo 


Its tone has 
vibrancy, is solid and compact. If her 
voice has not the extended color and 
amplitude that insures outstanding ca- 
reers on the big international opera 
house circuit, that is not to say it will 
these 
After all, Berganza is only 26, and there 


not ultimately attain qualities. 
are few singers of her age today who show 
such rich promise and who can on occasion 
At the moment, 
I would judge her to be more of a musical 


give so much pleasure. 


than a dramatic spirit, despite her phras- 
ing, which is still often a bit softly con- 
toured, and despite her dynamics, which 
are seldom illuminating 


ettect. 


employed for 
She invariably sings in time and 
almost invariably in rhythm. Only on 


one occasion during this well-chosen 
program (the cabaletta of the Cruda sorta) 
does Berganza convince one she is in- 
dulging in portraiture. Elsewhere one is 
impressed by her good musical manners 
and her vocal agility. And in the Non piu 
mesta from “‘Cenerentola’’, her best quali- 
ties merge to provide the kind of thrill fine 
singing always gives J RO 
. 
SCHUBERT: Sonata No. 17 in D, Op. 
53; Sviatoslav Richter. Monitor MC- 
2043, $4.98. 
Aitken ; -EMS 108 
Wuehrer . .Vox PL-8820 


ARICHTER’s latest Schubert recording 
is probably the best version of this beauti- 
ful sonata since the old Schnabel 78 r.p.m. 
His style is 
It is not the 
same type of Schubert as could be heard 


pressings were available. 


virile and bold, yet poetic. 


in the playing of Schnabel, Fischer, or 
Hess, who were paragons in this art; 
rather, it is a more modern approach, not 


quite so lilting and warm, but with superb 





control and understanding. If it does 
not quite reach the heights of the romantic 
and song-like Schnabel 
nevertheless a 


reading, it is 
magnificent example of 
highly superior interpretation. The sound 
would be quite satisfactory were it not 
for a degree of distortion throughout 
I.K. 
* 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54; FRANCK: Symphonic 
Variations; Peter Katin (piano) with 
the London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. Everest 
LPBR-6036 or SDBR-3036, 
$4.98. 

(Schumann) 

Rubinstein, Krips 

Gulda, Andrae 

(Franck) 

Casadesus, Ormandy..........Columbia CS-6070 

Rubinstein, Wallenstein...RCA Victor LSC-2234 

S3BOTH works are contained in too 


modest a framework. 


Stereo 


RCA Victor LSC-2256 
eceaen London CS-6082 


Katin plays cleanly 

and quite expressively, favoring a rubato 

style of phrasing, but overslow tempi rob 

both endeavors of needed spontaneity and 

inner cohesion. The sound, however, is 

superb. \.K. 
* 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1, 
Op. 10; The Age of Gold—Ballet Suite, 
Op. 22; London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Martinon. RCA 
Victor LM-2322, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- 
2322, $5.98. 


Ree ea ee re ere ...Capitol 7118 
Stomowelks.. ...ccesce United Artists 7004, 8004 
SALMOST neoclassical in the clarity 
of its orchestration, the Shostakovich 
First demands from a conductor an un- 
canny sense of orchestral balance and yet 
an awareness of expressive individual 
voices. Kurtz’ performance, noted above, 
is more eloquent, but he does not quite 
sparkle and wit of the 
revealed here by 
Stokowski’s way with this 


capture the 
first movement, as 
Martinon. 
score is, of course, in a class by itself. 
Martinon conveys the satirical spirit of 
His French 


clear and cool—is ideally suit- 


The Age of Gold stunningly. 
appr ach 
able. 
plex rhythms is energetic and alive, but 
Victor’s stereo is 


His handling of this music’s com- 


never over-weighted. 
spacious, but the sound contains some dis- 
tortion in the highs. —D.H.M. 
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why it’s easy to enjoy stereo with fine 
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" Fit Anywhere Easy to Connect 
A Place the new H. H. Scott 399 music and Play 
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SIBELIUS: Six Humoresques for Violin 
and Orchestra, Op. 87,89; SARASATE: 
Zigeunerweisen; Fantasy; 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 


Aaron Rosand (violin); Syvm- 


“Carmen” 

Sérénade mélan- 
colique ; 
phony Orchestra of the Southwest Ger- 
man Radio, Baden-Baden, conducted 
by Tibor Széke. Vox PL-11.600, $4.98 


Zigeunerweisen 


Francescatti Columbia ML-5253 


Heitetz RCA Victor LM-2069 
(“Carmen™ Fentasy 

Kogan Westminster XWN-18228 
Tchaikovsky 

Heifetz RCA Victor LM-2027 
ATHE first complete recording of the 


Sibelius Humoresques is very welcome 
These short works (the first two are Op. 
87, the remaining four Op. 89) were writ- 
ten in 1917, and although they are not 
typical of Sibelius at his most powerful, 
as for example in the Violin Concerto, 
they do have considerable charm. In 
these, as well as in the remainder of this 
collection, Aaron Rosand most effectively 
The Sara- 
sate in particular is an outstanding ex- 


demonstrates his fine abilities. 


ample of Rosand’s remarkable virtuosity 


as well as his rich tone quality. He really 


makes an extremely strong impression 


The sound is satisfactory, L.K 
© 


R. STRAUSS: “Der Rosenkavalier 
Medley of Waltzes; Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Hans Swarow- 
sky; Till Eulenspiegel, Op. 28; Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Franz Konwitschny. Parliament PLP- 
115, $1.98. 
‘Rosenkavalier 

Ormz andy. 

(Till Eulens Spiegel) 

Koussevitzky ; ae Camden 101 

Krauss ... Richmond 19043 


AEVEN at the attractive price this dis 
is no. bargain, 


Camden 282 


mainly because of | its 
wretched sound. The performances are 
more than adequate, although the anony- 
mously arranged medley from ‘‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier™’ cannot compare to the composer's 
own expertly compiled suite. No amount 
of fiddling with control knobs can reduce 
the distortion in the high end, however, 
and for this reason the competitively 
priced recordings by Ormandy, Kousse- 
vitzky, or Krauss are recommended as 
infinitely preferable. I.K. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 1864-1949 


September of last year marked the tenth anniversary of this great composer. 
During the past few months a number of works, operas, songs, choral works, 


ete. have been made available. 


Some of these have long been out of print; 
others are made available in this country for the first time. 


An asterisk before 


the titles below indicates these newly issued works. 


(Vocal Scores) 


*FEUERSNOT (1901) (german text) 
SALOME (1905) (german/english) 


ELEKTRA (1909) (german/english) 


De ec 20.00 

oa aed 10.00 

cloth bound orchestra score 17.50 
; ae 
cloth bound orchestra score 17.50 


DER ROSENKAVALIER (1911) (german/english) 15.00 


cloth bound orchestra score 20.00 


ARIADNE AUF NAXOS (1916) (german text) . 12.50 
cloth bound orchestra score 17.50 

DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN (1917) (german text). 20.00 
*INTERMEZZO (1923) (german text) 20.00 
*DIE AEGYPTISCHE HELENA (1928) (german text). 20.00 
ARABELLA (1933) (german text) wesesoe 8500 
*DIE SCHWEIGSAME FRAU (1935) (german text) a tncs Bechet OG 20.00 
*FRIEDENSTAG (1938) (german text) 20.00 
*DAPHNE (1938) (german text). ... eas . 20.00 
DIE LIEBE DER DANAE (1940) (german text) oe 15.00 
CAPRICCIO (1942) (german text) eae ; . 15.00 


For a complete list of Strauss works available at this time write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


30 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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means of some special electronic de- 


I SOMETIMES wish one could—by 


vice—play “musical chairs’” when it 
comes to ‘ Rosenkavalier’’ recordings and, 
by choosing one’s favorite interpreter of 


each part, arrive at the “definitive” ver- 


sion of this opera. There are currently 
three LP performances of this master- 
piece: London’s includes Reining, Jurinac, 
Gueden, and Weber in the principal roles 
under Erich Kleiber. (This was not re- 
corded stereophonically.) Angel boasts 
Schwarzkopf, Ludwig, Stich-Randall, and 
Edelmann, with 


Karajan conducting. 


\nd now Deutsche Grammophon, via 
Decca, gives us Marianne Schech as The 
Marschallin, 


tavian, Rita Streich as Sophie, Kurt 


Irmgard Seefried as Oc- 


Bohme as Ochs and, just for good measure, 
Fischer-Dieskau as Faninal. 

The trouble with all three versions is 
that, while each one is certainly worth 
having for different reasons, none is ideal. 
It would be difficult to choose a Marschal- 
lin of one’s dreams from any of these 
sets. Schwarzkopf is vocally superior to 
either Schech or Reining, but to this 
listener her interpretation is so mannered 
and artificial that she conveys little of the 
heartbreak of this great role. Neither 
Reining nor Schech is vocally exceptional, 
especially in the first act, nor is Schech 
able to be an eighteenth-century aristo- 


R. STRAUSS: ‘Der 


complete) ; 


Rosenkavalier”’ 
Marianne Schech (The 
Feldmarschallin), Rita Streich (Sophie), 
Irmgard Seefried (Octavian), Ilona 
Steingruber (Marianne), Sieglinde Wag- 
ner (Annina), Rudolf Francl (A Singer), 
Gerhard Unger (Valzacchi), Albrecht 
Peter (Police Officer), Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau (Herr von 
Bohme 


Faninal), Kurt 
Baron Ochs), ensemble and 
chorus of the Dresden State Opera and 
the Saxon State Orchestra conducted 
by Karl Bohm. Decca /Deutsche Gram- 
mophon set DGMR-301, eight sides, 
$19.92, DGSR-7301, 
$23.92 


Stereo set 


Marc h, 1960 


Decca’s ‘Rosenkavalter’ 


By GUSTL BREUER 


crat, although both ladies have their 
poignant moments. 

Of the Octavians, Deutsche Grammo- 
phon’s Seefried is for me the outstanding 
one. As she demonstrated previously as 
The Composer in “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
she is ideally suited for expressing the 
ardor of a youth’s passion, and as Octavian 
she convincingly adds a young nobleman’s 
jealousy and the stunned realization of his 
love for Sophie. And in all the “‘Mariandl”’ 
scenes Miss Seefried invests such delec- 
table humor that she achieves the almost 
impossible: not only does she give the 
impression of a youth playing a servant 
girl; she goes one step further and ac- 
tually makes us believe that he is having 
a whale of a time with the charade. This 
is more than most Octavians manage, 
and although Sena Jurinac and Christa 
Ludwig certainly are not Octavians to be 
ashamed of, I would pick Seefried, whose 
dark-timbred soprano is as lovely here as 
it ever was. 

Among the Sophies of today, Stich- 
Randall conveys better than the others 
the young girl just out of convent school; 
Streich, although vocally excellent, brings 
to the part some traces of the soubrette 
which hint of a perfect Adele in ‘‘Fleder- 
maus”’. 

Of all the Ochses I think that London's 
Weber is the most aristocratic and the 
least boorish, but I must admit that both 
Béhme and Edelmann are superior from a 
vocal point of view. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon's Béhme is sometimes a little sinister, 
almost Machiavellian, and at times his 
Viennese deserts him for a word or so; 
but for sheer vocal opulence he is out- 
standing. 

Fischer-Dieskau is certainly the finest 
of the Faninals. Gerhard Unger and 
Sieglinde Wagner, respectively the Valzac- 
chi and Annina, could hardly be better. 

Of all the conductors my _ personal 
preference is for the light and transparent 
manner of Kleiber, but both Karajan and 
Béhm are to be admired. 

It is naturally difficult to write about 


any ‘Rosenkavalier’’ recording without 
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HMV set of a 
Schu- 
If only one could re-record 


recalling the glorious 


quarter-century ago. Lehmann, 


mann, Mayr! 


them in their old splendor, preferably 


with Seefried as Octavian and Strauss 
himself conducting. What a dream re- 
cording that would be! 

& 


STRAVINSKY: talienne; DE- 
BUSSY: Sonata No. 1 for Cello and 
Piano; BUSONI: Espressivo Lamento- 
so No. 4 (from the Aleine Suite, Op. 23); 
FOSS: 
1946 cello 
Lukas Foss (piano). RCA Victor LM- 

, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2293, $5.98. 


Suite 


Cello and Piano 


¢ apru cio tor 


Gregor Piatigorsky 





St “T ene ee ‘ : Period 741 
Ji ) Westminster XWN-18511 


SPIATIGORSKY’s own program notes 
ire quite entertaining in regard to the 
Prior to the cello version 
had 


his Pul- 


Suite Italienne. 
1934 


only 


as played here, Stravinsky 


arranged this music from 


cinella for violin and piano. Piatigorsky 


himself rearranged the work to fit his 


instrument, and he proceeded to use it in 
his concertizing. When Stravinsky learned 
of the ‘new’ piece he became curious, 
plaved it with the cellist, and decided to 
number from the 


idd an additional 


ballet in his enthusiasm. Credited proper- 


ly, then, the music should be entitled: 


Suite Italienne by Stravinsky-Piatigorsky- 
Stravinsky, 


but a highly 


a rather complicated creation 


ellective Virtuoso work, es- 


pecially as played here. The Debussy, 
too, is expertly presented, with Piati- 
gorsky’s tone quality providing great 
pleasure The Busoni and Foss works 


seem to be first recordings and are worthy 
additions to the recorded cello repertory. 
Lukas Foss, a splendid pianist, is a most 
suitable partner in this collaboration, and 
the sound throughout is excellent. I.K. 
e 

SUPPE: Poet and Peasant; 

Beautiful Galathea ; Light Cavalry; Morn- 

ng, Noon and Night in Vienna; Boc- 
Siidwestfunk Orchestra, Baden- 
Vox 


Overtures 


caccto; 
Baden, conducted by Tibor Széke. 
\V X-25940, $3.98. 


Barbirolli 
Solti 


Mercury 50160 
London 3139 


ATHESE sprightly performances are 
marked by much enthusiasm and spirit. 
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The orchestra, while certainly adequate, 
is not nearly so virtusoic an ensemble as 
this music requires, and there are numer. 
than 


how- 


ous spots where its precision is les 
what it should be. The conductor 
ever, makes a very favorable impression 
for he does not indulge in either exaggera- 
tion nor underplaying. He simply con- 
ducts the music in a straightforward man- 


Barbirolli 


remains my personal preference, but the 


ner, but with plenty of verve. 


interested Suppé enthusiast definitely 


should hear the present disc. The sound, 
regrettably, is shrill, and orchestral bal- 
ances are less than ideal. L.K. 
e 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 35; Henryk 
Szeryng (violin); Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch 
RCA Victor LM-2363, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2363, $5.98. 
Heifetz, Reiner 
Oistrakh, Konwitschny 


RCA Victor LM-2129 

Decca DL-9755 
S)THIS performance is stunning. Both 
musically and technically Szeryng’s play- 
ing is a supreme achievement even among 
many excellent recordings. His intona- 
tion is virtually infallible, his tone elegant 
and rich, and his interpretation leaves 
absolutely nothing to be desired. The 
orchestral accompaniment is outstanding 
not only for Munch's vigor with the score 
but also for his careful balance between 
the soloist The re- 
cording, too, is rich and full, marred only 


and the orchestra. 
by a slight distortion near the end of each 
side of the monaural edition. The dis« 
will nevertheless give much pleasure, for 
rarely does one hear the violin played as 
it is here. Highly recommended. L.K 
a 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Sleeping Beauty; Suisse 
Romande Orchestra conducted by Er- 
nest Ansermet. London Stereo set 
CSA-2304, six sides, $14.98. 
S)AFTER Ansermet made stereo record- 
ings of the complete Nutcracker and a 
fairly complete Swan Lake, it was hoped 
that he would get around to recording 
the supreme ballet score, Sleeping Beauty. 
He has, and it is pleasant to report that 
but for three cuts the full score has been 
employed that the London engi- 


neering staff has outdone itself. One must 


also 
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NEW 250-PAGE CATALOG 


lists 25,000 pop, classical, jazz LP records( Mono 
& Stereo) at wnusual savings. Send coupon today. 


SHAKER MUSIC SHOP 


16505 Kinsman Road . Cleveland 20, Ohio 


Please send new catalog and prices. 
l enclose 35¢ in coin (no stamps please) 


Name 


Aadress 


City 


look far and wide to tind a more impressive 
recording. Would that the performance 
\nser- 


met, as is his custom, has respect for 


maintained such high standard 
Pchaikovsky's very detailed instructions; 
he carries them out with few exceptions 
1 the score 


Virtually every number i 


which means that he 
What is 


far too often is the feeling 


sounds dan eable, 
has selected his tempi wisely 
missing of dra- 
matic urgency and a more liberal use of 
theatrical rhetoric. In the first act, by far 
the most effective part of this performance, 
\nsermet achieves an atmosphere of ex- 
citement that is reflected in the orches- 


tra’s heightened rhythmic alacrity, the 


wide dynamic span, and greater tonal 
body that is shorter supply elsewhere 
For all its occasional eccentricities, the 


Mercury Dorati performance (mono only 

is still the more exciting experience. The 
idvantages of London's = stereo re- 
cording are not to be sneezed at, however, 
and Ansermet’s rendition oti main- 
tains more than routine level of re- 
spectability. On points then, it’s Lon- 


don aa, 2 F 
* 


TELEMANN: Singe, Spiel und General- 
Bass Uebungen; Ernst Wolff 

himself at the piano 
Folkways FS-3890, $5.95. 

ASURELY 


pleasant way of learning to play from a 


tenor 
accompanying 
there could be no more 
figured bass than this delightful little 


study book that Telemann so carefully 


prepared The tunes are enchanting. 
The bass line, with figures, is provided 
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by the composer along with a wvitten- 
out realization to be played by the right 
hand. The work is a famous one, and 
although the liner notes mention no 
sources, exists in a modern reprint edited 
by Max Seiffert. 


duced on the cover of the album and or: 


The facsimiles repro 
the notes were evidently photographed 
from this source, although there are n 
credits given, just as no historical informa- 
tion is provided. Also not provided, i: 
professional sense, is a performance. This , 
is singing of the worst sort, constantly ? 
under pitch, utterly lacking in a sense of 
line, and devoid of any acceptable vocal 
quality. The record does not merit con- 
sideration as a professional piece of work 
and it should not be offered to the publi 
as such. J.B 
* 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Concerto for 
Oboe and Orchestra (1944); Concert 
f Tuba and Orchestra (1954 


Evelyn Rothwell (oboe); 


or Bass 
Philip Cateli- 
net (tuba London Symphony Or- 


chestra conducted by Sir John Bar- 


birolli. His Master’s Voice BLP-1078 
$4.49 (Import; available in the United 
States through Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa 
AALTHOUGH this ten-inch LP has bee: 
in the English catalogues for over three 
years, it still may be obtained only by 
! 
VW’'s most delightful works, used to be 


import The Oboe Concerto, one « 


on a now discontinued Mercury disc 
Mitchell Miller; the more 
recent Bass Tuba Concerto, somewhat of 


played by 
a stunt but a highly successful one, had 
Both works 


are played impeccably and with wonderful 


never before been recorded. 


style not only by the individual soloists 
but by Sir John, whose ebullience makes 
Although col- 
lectors will be intrigued by the thought 


this an outstanding disc. 


of a tuba as soloist in a concerto, the 
piece that I believe will make the stronger 
impression is the marvelous one for oboe, 
which is really 
No. other 
this, either in feeling and mood or in the 
which 
Rothwell (Lady Barbirolli) brings to her 


a haunting composition 
performance can compare to 
simply Evelyn 


melting quality 


playing. Highly recommended. I.K. 
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“Now the listener in his home begins to 
have the feeling of possessing an opera 
house without walls. . .” 


London’s ‘ Aida’—mixed 
feelings, including thrills 


gold”, “La Fanciulla del West’’, ‘‘ Meph- 


istofele’’, and ‘‘ Peter Grimes’ are impres- 


| Bhar DON’S recordings of ‘Das Rhein- 


sive displays of stereophonic recording 
technique in the grip of a firm artistic con- 
science. Their high level of engineering 
skill and general production has raised 
new standards in opera recording, and the 
results can only be called history-making. 


\s a 


operatic release is now eagerly awaited; 


consequence, each new London 
for we have grown to expect thorough 
musical preparation, exemplary mechani- 
cal polish, and thoughtful experimenta- 
tion with dramatic effect. It is in the 
latter area, particularly, that London has 
piqued the interest of those who rightly 
view opera as something more than an ex- 
tended vocal recital in costume. Now the 
listener in his home begins to have the 
feeling of possessing an opera house with- 
borrow 


out walls (to Malraux’s phrase 


concerning the wide distribution of high- 


grade prints and hence the ‘‘museums 


without walls’’) 


That canny musico-theatrical master- 
piece ‘‘Aida’’ is London's latest effort 
and, needless to say, it has provided 


ample opportunity for the company and, 


the performers to strut their stuff. Your 


VERDI: “Aida’’; Renata Tebaldi (Aida), 


Giulietta. Simionato (Amneris), Carlo 
Bergonzi (Rhadames), Cornell Mac- 
Neil (Amonasro), Arnold van Mill 


Ramphis), Fernando Corena (King), 


Piero de 
Ratti (P 


Palma (Messenger), Eugenia 
riestess); Singverein der Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. London Stereo 
set OS.A-1313, six sides, $17.94. 


Marc h, 19060 


reviewer surveys the results with mixed 
feelings, while admitting there are certain 
thrills that will shake the sophisticated 
listener. 

The recording is a case in point. It 
is extremely wide-range and of excellent 
For once, Verdi's ppps and fffs 


can be appreciated. 


quality. 
Moreover, with the 
siugle exception of the Judgment Scene, 
where the use of echo chamber is too much 
in evidence, all the unusual spatial effects 
e.g., the Temple Scene with off-stage 
priestess, the victorious chorus overheard 
by Aida and Amneris, the ensembles in 
the Triumphal Scene, the distant chorus 
at the magical opening of the third act 
emerge in an imaginative and relevant 
manner, The recording 


easy to accept. 


gives a full measure of justice to the 


superb playing of the Vienna Philharmonic 


and the extraordinary singing of the 


Musikfreunde Singverein 


Where it seems to be Jess than ideal 


is in its too-distant placement of solo 


singers. Heaven knows we have had our 
fill of “star recordings’ wherein the voice 
is exaggerated in size and the accompani- 
But this is too much. 


ment minimized. 


Those who have heard in the theater 


Tebaldi’s Aida, for example, know that it 
is fuller and larger in sound than what we 
get here. Simionato's voice, too, is even 


more gravely penalized. In the big 
opera house it is just large enough for 
less than ideal vocal 


Amneris. Here 


refulgence is emphasized. There are in 
addition orchestral passages, such as the 
first fortissimo in the overture, where the 
texture is somewhat smudged by what 
appears to be too much reverberation. 
But, happily, there few such incidents; 


and all things considered, none of us has 
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ever before heard this much of “Aida” in 
our homes. 
Herbert von Karajan, the guiding 
spirit of this performance, has rehearsed 
his forces to a fare-thee-well. You just 
don't get such coherent sonorities, such 
fine internal balances, such precise at- 
tacks without special preparation. You 
have to know your score and your business, 
too; and Karajan makes it clear, page 
after page, that he does. \lso why, 
among conductors, he is without any real 


For all his 


skill, I cannot report that he really hits 


competition in Europe today 


the bull’s eve with this ‘Azda” It is 


meticulous, astonishingly accurate, fre- 
quently sensitive; but somehow it is not 
consistently arresting as his recording 
of “I1 Trovatore’”’ was. The pacing is some- 
times too broadly conceived, and there 
are too many occasions—particularly in 
the first act—when Karajan fails to 
maintain consecutive dramatic tension. 
This manifests itself in some slack phras- 
ing, in a long line that turns flabby; and 
there are moments that cry for an all-out 
approach, that extra excitement that he 
cannot give us 

His vocal associates are certainly about 


Pebaldi 


sings with beautiful tone, though she ts a 


the best one could expect today. 


trifle uncomfortable above the staff. She 
does not distend her phrases to the extent 
she sometimes does, and for this I suspect 
She is a 
rather more dramatic Aida than one had 


we had better thank Karajan 


hoped for, though she still cannot join 
the ranks of the likes of Callas or Milanov 
or, to go back a bit farther, Caniglia or 
It may 
Pebaldi 


can throw away such a line as [mprechero 


Giannini, not to mention Ponselle 
seem difficult to believe that 
a morte a Radames a lut ch'amo pur 


ito in her first-act aria, but she man- 








ages to do so. I have already com- 
mented on the vocal attributes of Simio- 
nato as Amneris It remains to give 
credit to her fine-grained characterization 
and her commendable restraint. 

Bergonzi is hardly anyone’s dream of 
a Rhadames, but his musical taste is in 
evidence when he is not up against the 
terrors of some of the difficult passages 


in Celeste Aida or when a line calls for 
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nothing less than tone of extreme power 
and tension. He does give quite a bit of 
pleasure all the same. Cornell MacNeil is 
an acceptable Amonasro and one suspects 
he will one day be a fine one. He is a 
sound musician His voice is of good 
size, and it is firm and flexible. The 
tone is handsome but not, however, 
luxurious. His most serious fault at the 
moment lies in his inability to color 
many of the key words in his part. One 
can hear that he is working hard on this 
problem, and the way he is going these 
days he may master it before you know it 
\ talented singer, MacNeil. 

The Verdi style is not yet part of 
Arnold van Mill's equipment, though a 
good voice is. Whether it is the hit-’em- 
between-the-eyes kind of voice that is 
right for Ramphis, I seriously question 
lhe remainder of the parts are in capable 
hands 

fo sum up: this is, all in all, a better 
than respectable ‘Aida’. That will be 
enough for those who love the work and 
want to hear it in stereo. It is not so 
vocally opulent as the Milanov, Bjoerling, 
Barbieri, Warren, Christoff performance 
on Victor nor so dramatically vivid as the 
one by Callas, Gobbi, etc., on Angel. 
And there is no conductor in any of these 
sets like Toscanini, no matter what you 
may think of his vocal associates. But 
this ‘“‘Azda”’ is worth adding to your collec- 
tion—no question about that. Ce 
e 


VIVALDI: Concerto alla Rustica for 
Strings and Continuo in G (P. 143); 
Concerto with Violin and Cello Obbli- 
gato, Strings and Continuo in B flat (P. 
388); Concerto for Strings and Continuo 
in C minor (P. 427); Concerto for Cello, 
Strings, and Continuo in C minor (P. 
434); Concerto for Two Violins Obbli- 
gato, Strings and Continuo in A minor, 
Op. 3, No. 8; I Musici. Epic LC- 
3565, $4.98. 

Concerto alla Rustica 

Solisti di Zagreb 

Virtuosi di Roma 

Concerto with Violin & Cello) 

Virtuosi di Roma 

Op. 3, No. 8 

Tomasow, Boskowski Bach Guild 572/4 

Virtuosi di Roma : Decca 9729 


ATHOSE who admire the rich tone qual- 
ity of I Musici will of course want to ob- 


Bach Guild 560 
Decca 9575 


Decca 9684 
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tain this disc. As a string orchestra their 
ensemble is positively superb. Neverthe- 
less, 1 must confess to not being entirely 
satisfied for a number of reasons: the 
richness of string tone is actually too large 
(yet there are only eleven strings plus 
harpsichord) with too much vibrato; 
secondly, although the playing is de- 
cidedly brilliant (especially in the A 
Minor, O; 3, No. 8), 


at times, there are many moments when 


and even vigorous 


fast movements are too relaxed, not in- 
cisive enough (as in the cello concerto). 
Stylistically, too, the ensemble tends to 
overromanticize — there is not nearly 
enough emphasis on interpretative pro- 
cedures of the period. As 
a 
VIVALDI-BACH: Cello Concerto in G; 
VIVALDI: Cello Concerto in D; 
BOCCHERINI: Cello Concerto in B flat; 
Antonio Janigro (cello) and the Solisti 
di Zagreb. RCA Victor LM-2365, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2365, $5.98. 


(Boccherini) 
Starker, Giulini ....-Angel 35725 (@®S-35725) 


SACCORDING to the jacket, Janigro 


performs three cello concerti—the familiar 











same br 
Just Released! 


TCHAIKOVSKY: SYMPHONY #4, F MINOR, 
OP ¢ YMPHONY #5, E MINOR, OPUS 64. 
SYMPHONY #6, B MINOR, ("‘PATHETIQUE*’) OPUS 

berg Symphony and Filarmonica Trieste— 


Meinrich r er, conductor VBX-102 





CHOPIN: PIANO MUSIC (COMPLETE): VOL. 1 
—Etud 10 and 25; Preludes, Opus 28; So- 
nata $2 Flat Minor, Opus 35; Waltzes. Guiomar 
Novaes, ¢ t VBX-401 


Others In The VOX BOX Series 


SCHUBERT: 
PIANO SONATAS (Complete) 
VOL. 1. Friedrich 
Wuehrer, piano 
VBXxX-9 


Marc h. 1060 





BEST BUY IN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


VOX BOX: 3 3:2 *6°° 


(If purchased separately—$14.94) 


Build a magnificent record library at a fraction of the usual cost. Each VOX BOX contains 
three 12-inch long-playing records—a cycle of compositions in unified performances by the 
ant artists. Great idea...and great savings! 


*Winner of the “Grand Prix du Disque” 
Write for complete catalog to Dept. A 
VOX PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
236 WEST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








one by Boccherini, a D major concerto 
by Vivaldi, and a concerto in G seemingly 
arranged by Bach from a work of Vivaldi. 
The record label adds a little more infor- 
mation: the first Vivaldi has been ar- 
Dandelot, the Vivaldi-Bach 
by Keleman. 


ranged by 
Hearing the disc reveals 
that the original of the D major concerto 
is Vivaldi’s well-known Op. 3, No. 9, 
from L’Estro Harmonico, a wonderfully 
inspired work for solo violin, strings, and 
continuo (it is one of those, incidentally, 
which Bach arranged for solo harpsi- 
chord). Further, the source of the so- 
called Vivaldi-Bach is actually a concerto 
by Johann Ernst of Saxe-Weimar (1696- 
1715) 


scribed (Schmieder No. 592) as a concerto 


which Johann Sebastian tran 
for either solo organ (a splendid recording 
by the organist Hans Heintze is available 
on Decca Archive ARC-3118) or harpsi- 
chord. Renato Fasano, conductor of the 
Virtuosi di Roma, also has arranged this 
music as a cello concerto and recorded it 
While 


on the subject of arrangements, it should 


in this guise on Decca DL-9572. 


perhaps be added that the deservedly 
















MOZART:STRING QUARTETS (Complete): VOL 
barchet Quartet VBX-12 

6 STRING QUINTETS (Complete). Barchet Quartet 
—-Emil Kessinger, 2nd viola VBXx-3* 


SCHUBERT: COMPLETE STRING QUARTETS & 
QUINTETS. Endres Quartet—Rolf Reinhardt, piano 
tz Kiskalt, 2nd cello VBX-4, 5,6 





BACH: MASS IN B MINOR. Soloists—Swabian 
Chorale and Orchestra of the 35th German Festival— 
Hans Grischkat, conductor vBx-7* 


BEETHOVEN: VUS!C FOR CELLO AND PIANO 
(Complete) Joseph Schuster, cello — Friedrich 
Wvuehrer, piano VBx-8 
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popular B flat concerto of Boccherini is in 


part spurious, the first and third move- 


ments having been transcribed by Griitz- 
that seventh 


Only the 


macher from composer's 


sonata for cello and continuo. 
second movement 


lovely is an original, 


having been taken from  Boccherini’s 
Cello Concerto No. 3 in G. 


the authenticity of the 


So much for 
works on the 


record. Taken as “arranged” cello con- 
certi, the performances are quite well 
done: Janigro plays the Boccherini with 
more assurance and better intonation 
than in his previous recording (West- 
minster XWN-18406), and the string 


accompaniment, as contrasted with the 
larger orchestral force of the older version, 
lends a pleasant intimate quality to the 
score. The various Vivaldi and ‘‘Vivaldi’- 
Bach are also smoothly executed, but in a 
style considerably alien to the originals 
ind the period from which they came. 
\ll told, Janigro performs with fine tone 
and excellent even 


quality technique 


though his phrasing is occasionally less 
than 


group lends capable support in all three 


interesting. His accompanying 


is excel- 


L.K. 


works, and the recorded sound 
lent 


e 
WAGNER: “Parsifal”’ Good Friday 
Spell (Act IIT) and Symphonic Synthesis 
of Act IIT (arr. Stokowski); 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Everest LPBR- 
6031 or Stereo SDBR-3031, $4.40. 
SONE thing you can say about Stokow- 
ski's 


really excellent or in the most questionable 


Houston 


arrangements—whether they are 
taste, he remains equally loyal to them 
through the years. His “symphonic syn- 


theses” of “Tristan’’ and of ‘ Parsifal’’, 


Act III, are no exception. The former is 
functionally quite impossible: three repe- 
Prelude to Act I, 
Liebesnacht from Act Hl, Liebestod 
from Act III respite, 
which simply 


titions of the love-act 
and 
almost without 
compounds the absurdity 
The 


however, seems not 


of the usual concert double-header 
** Parsifal” synthesis, 
only plausible, but, while it lasts, almost 
Only half as 


it is built solidly around the 


inevitable. 


long as the 
Tristan”, 


tragic processional music of the third act 
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transformation scene, with its unifying 
deep bell motif. It may still be ersatz 
Wagner, but it’s very good Stokowski. 
But what has happened to those deep 
bells now? I could scarcely believe my 


‘ 


ears. I was listening to this “synthesis” 
for the first time since before World War 
II, and thinking how memorably familiar 
could it 
Whether it’s 
Houston, or the 


was every detail, every gesture 
possibly be twenty years? 
fourth 
planet of Betelgeuse, it’s still the same old 


Philadelphia, 


Stoky, with his undimmed genius for bal- 
richest Wag- 
nerian sonorities that can be achieved by 


ancing and blending the 


mere mortal men. Then came the mom- 
ent when Parsifal at last dons the mantle 
of the Knights of the Grail, and follows 
Gurnemanz through the woods to Monsal- 
And at that moment, 
that 
assails one with the same awful solemnity 


Vat in its mourning. 


instead of the universal tolling 
as John Donne's most famous sermon, I 
heard a succession of small pings like the 
middle C of a harpsichord crossed with a 
mantle clock. At the climax of the proces- 
still un- 


pleasantly audible over the full orchestra, 


sional, this curious sound was 


grotesquely and artifically amplified: an 
And then I 


other side to ‘‘the same old 


electronic chime! 
that 


the craving to inject an element 


remem- 
bered 
Stoky”’ 
of unintegrated experimentation at the 
most wildly 


inappropriate places, re- 


gardless of whether or not the ploy is 
going to be inscribed on vinylite. 
For 


stereo sound both in this and the Good 


any who are undismayed, the 


Friday Spell on the other side is brilliant, 


the mono very good. J.D. 
2 

WAGNER: “Tannhduser’’—Dich, teure 

Halle; Allmdcht'ge Jungfrau; ‘Lohen- 

grin’’—Einsam in triiben Tagen; Euch 


Liiften, die mein Klagen (with Christa 
Ludwig, mezzo-soprano) ; WEBER: ‘Der 
Freischiitz’’—Wie nahte mir der Schlum- 
Und ob die Wolke; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Walter Suss- 
kind and Heinz Wallberg. 
S-35806, $5.98. 
SSCHWARZKOPF'S singing is in many 
ways the triumph of mind over nature 


mer ; 


soprano) 


Angel stereo 
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and of calculation over conviction. Na- 
ture has given her an instrument adequate 
but not exciting. She has, however, 
learned to use her voice very well, and by 
a whole battery of technical devices can 
manage to give the impression of posses- 
Her dy- 
range illustrates this point per- 


sing more than she actually has. 
namic 
fectly 
of pianissimi, and with this extremely 


She commands the most delicate 


small sound in her voice, her forte seems 


enormous Another example of her 
achievement is the great variety of vocal 
color at her command. Perhaps, as some 
insist, she obtains darker colors at the 
expense of a uniformly ‘‘forward’’ pro- 
jection, but if this is true, she has never 
allowed the voice to rest far back in the 
throat to any unhealthy degree. Therefore, 
the total effect of her singing is that of a 
schooled and agile voice perfectly capable 
of doing what is asked of it. It is when 
calculation triumphs over conviction that 
her singing loses its power to communi- 
cate. QOne is especially aware of this in 
the two ‘‘Fretschiits’’ arias, and most par- 
It is as if the 
singer were afraid to let the music speak 


ticularly in the Lezse, leise. 
for itself. This has nothing to do with 
musical inaccuracy or bad taste. It is 
rather a whole series of little things 

minute dynamic changes, slight porta- 
menti, unconvincing alterations of vocal 
color. These things are not bad in them- 
selves. They are the tools by which a 
singer realizes in sound what he feels to be 
the composer's meaning. But they must 
be used as the result of musical necessity. 
If they are not so employed, they remove 
all sense of urgency from a_ performer's 
work and leave the listener with the 
nagging impression that he has been some- 
how tricked These annoying man- 
nerisms are less pronounced in the Wagner 
excerpts and almost missing in the ex- 
cerpt from “Lohengrin” sung with Christa 
Ludwig, whose Ortrud is a full-voiced and 
able one. Here the sweep of the music and 
the full scoring make it impossible for the 
lyric voice to do more than produce a 
sound that will be heard. As a result, 
this one scene has a forward movement 
and a hint of abandon that the other 


excerpts lack entirely. 5B. 
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A noble instrument 
FIRS1 


HE 
Vienna 


this country a few 


appearance of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 
seasons ago surely 
confirmed the impressions many record 
collectors must have had about the qual- 
ity of this noble instrument. The recent 


visit of the orchestra under Herbert von 
Karajan has shown its capabilities under 
truly outstanding direction. 

Those capabilities—as demonstrated in 
the Mozart-Bruckner concert I heard and 
in these four resplendent new recordings 
are breath-taking. Although the Vienna 


Philharmonic does not play with the 


power of our best ensembles, it plays with 


Mo- 


minor; 


Vienna Philharmonic Festival 
zart: Symphony No. 40 in G 
Haydn: Symphony No. 104 in D; 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A; 
Brahms: Symphony No. 1 in C minor; 
Johann and Josef Strauss: Over- 

Waltzes, Polkas Phil- 

harmowc Orchestra conducted by Her- 

Karajan RCA Victor set 

LID-6407, eight $19.98, or Stereo 

LDS-6407, $23.98. Each disc available 

at $4.98 or, in Stereo, $5.98 


Vienna 


tures, 


bert von 


sides, 
separately 
When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 
The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Iurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 
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a greater dynamic span, made possible by 
an amazing ability 


to play a full-toned 
whisper of a pianissimo. Listening to this 
orchestra play the classical and romantic 


Viennese symphonic literature, one realizes 


anew that it is the model for which so 
many majestic compositions were con- 
ceived. The sonic ideal of so many 


musical giants is represented in its per- 
unbroken line 
Mozart to 
and Richard Strauss. 


forming style—indeed, an 


running from Haydn and 
Bruckner, Mahler, 

A generous portion of the heart of this 
and | 


unlstur- 


literature is devoted to contrast, 


have already commented on the 
passed range of this ensemble’s dynamic 
reach. \nother area of contrast is that of 


tonal weights Here we are _ talking 
about equilibration of tone and internal 
balance, the mastery of which reveals the 
thick and thin of texture, the chiaroscuro 


Phil- 


Even in Brahms 


in color. Here, too, the Vienna 
harmonic is a revelation. 
and Bruckner the clarity of the orchestra's 
Karajan remind one of 


texture under 


chamber music. And for depth of sensitive 


soloists, the ensemble seems to me un- 


matched today. 

The release of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Festival album is, then, one of the out- 
standing events since the birth of stereo 
I do not mean to suggest that the mono 
It is. But 


the stereo version has the completeness of 


set is not something to cherish. 


a revelation. Certainly Mozart and 
Haydn symphonies have heretofore never 
been heard in the home played with such 
style and recorded with such fidelity, not 
waltzing 


to mention the music of the 


Strausses. It is these two discs which are 
without parallel in my experience. The 
Beethoven 


Seventh is excellent, but the 


least wonderful of the group. The re- 
cording dogs not quite achieve the ampli- 
tude of the others; and the second move- 


ment, though beautifully played, is 


phrased by Karajan with a curious ob- 
jectivity I continue to prefer Ca telli, 
all things considered, in this composition. 
The Brahms First is stunning, even to one 
who no longer finds much admiration for 
the music. Karajan’s reading is as pene- 
trating of that of Klemperer, and he has 
C4 


demonstrably better engineering. 
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HE ONLY = sensible reasons for 
making a record are to (1) give the 


record-buying public an unusual work or 


2) to supply a performance of an already 


recorded work superior in some respect 
to those already listed. 

For reasons mostly reducible to a 
dollars-and-cents equation it is necessary 
to issue many discs which are far from 
meeting these specifications. One of the 
functions of a reliable review magazine is 
not dogmatically to tell the reader which 
performance to buy but rather to pare 
down the list of recordings worth serious 
consideration. 

The same commercial process which has 
made possible the “heavenly lengths’ of 
the “standard classics”’ listings also per- 
mits the publication of many more esoteric 
and unfamiliar works. Assimilation of 
such music cannot take place upon first 
hearing. Rather, it occurs through a 
mental process akin to osmosis—repeated 
contact permits more and more to seep 
through until the whole is absorbed. This 
is the phenomenon to which composers 
refer when they say, as so many of them 
do: ‘My time will come.’"’ Time, which 
in this context is nothing more than fre- 
quent performance, is one of the unique 
advantages of recordings. 

Although certain of the musically 
learned look down on the phonograph as a 
means of assimilation, the alternatives 
they suggest require a specialized educa- 
tion considerably beyond what can 
reasonably be expected from the vast ma- 
jority of music lovers earning their livings 
in other fields. Ideally, what is wanted 
is proficiency at score reading, but some 
will settle for technical mastery of an 
instrument. Such are the requirements 
for admission to the temple of music. 
Nonsens« 


The interest in high fidelity over the 
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A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


past ten years has been responsible for 
bettering the musical taste of many. 
Step by step they have come closer to the 
stage where music is not a background for 
conversation or a means of demonstrating 
the latest tweeter, but something to be 
heard and experienced. 

Becoming familiar with a piece of music 
from recordings does have certain draw- 
backs, not the least of which is the dis- 
tortion inherent in the finest of technical 
processing as compared with ‘‘live” 
sound. Learning a performer's quirks of 
interpretation along with the music is 
difficult to prevent, and this tends to 
make all other readings sound ‘‘wrong”’. 
The possible preventive measures are 
two: hearing other interpretations where 
possible, and following with the printed 
music (not the same as reading a score). 

The biggest drawback to me is the 
seemingly inescapable tendency to give 
credit for a newly discovered piece of 
music to an interpreter rather than the 
composer. We will say that so-and-so’s 
performance of such-and-such is ‘‘the 
best” because it may be the only one we've 
heard or the one from which we learned 
the piece. That such association is natural 
does not mean it should not be fought: 
constant and conscious pains must be 
taken to prevent or at least minimize this 
attitude. When credit is to be distributed, 
the lion’s share always belongs to the 
composer. Asa matter of fact, the better 
the interpreter the less you should be 
aware of him. 

The tendency becomes one of accept- 
ance as gospel of subsequent recordings 
in the same field by an interpreter whose 
specialty is in one of the more difficult 
areas to appraise accurately. Common 
enough in chamber music (witness the 
share of the market the Budapest Quartet 
commands, when just about everything 


551 








they have committed to disc is available 
in at least one superior performance) this 
attitude is even more noticeable in the 
field of lieder 

Let us consider a case in point. The 
most prominent of contemporary lieder 
singers, at least to the American public, 
is Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, a most 
talented baritone. From his recent re- 
corded output it would seem that he is 
trying to record every song of each major 
composer in this genre except those patent- 
ly for woman's voice. Such a project 
brings to the catalogues many beautiful 
songs which otherwise would remain inac- 
cessible to the phonograph. Dieskau has 
the ability to give at least competent ren- 
ditions of the bulk of such repertory and 
has, in fact, turned in some really sterling 
interpretations 

His Schumann recital on Electrola 
90014 features a most feelingly projected 
Es fiel ein Reif, better even than Seefried’s 
DGG-19067, although the latter record 
has one outstanding lied, Mit Myrten 
und Rosen, superbly and unforgettably 
done The little cycle, Der Arme Peter, 
sounds a bit stilted and unfeeling with 
Dieskau when compared to the late 78 
r.p.m. disc by Souzay (BAM-69). 


\s of this date, I own seven different 
versions of Schumann's Dichterliebe. If 
any of these were completely satisfactory, 
the others would go. Although I prefer 
the Hiisch (78 r.p.m. HMV DB-2940/2 
the Fischer-Dieskau runs it a close second, 
together with the second version of Souzay 

London LL-940 


supplies something lacking from the 


Actually, each version 


others. The outstanding feature of the 
Dieskau version is his singing of IJch 
grolle nicht, in which, due to the unusual 
flexibility of his voice, he is able to sing 
the alternative high A and the following 
descending passage through a repeated 
series of high F’s in place of the usual 
C's, which has the effect of changing the 
meaning of the song, adding considerable 
anguish at the end of the long crescendo, 
more preferable to the usual interpretation 
which just gets louder at this point. This 
one spot has ruined all other versions for 
me, because I can't help feeling that this 
\lthough Schlusnus 


is the way it must go. 





recorded it to this musical text (78 r.p.m. 
Poly 62643), the voice shows considerable 
strain whereas the beauty of the Dieskau 
is that it is produced effortlessly and is 
used musically even at this extreme of the 
baritone range 

On the other hand, much of what he has 
recorded is just passable, and some selec- 
tions not even that. A well-known piece 
may bring forth an interpretation which 
strives after originality at all costs. 
Scherchen occasionally has such lapses 
and so, I'm afraid, does Dieskau.  To- 
gether with a number of fine performances, 
the new volume of Wolf's MGrike Lieder 
displays renditions of some better known 
selections which are, putting it mildly, 
in questionable taste. Compare, for 
instance, his Abschied with that of 
Schlusnus (78 r.p.m. Polydor 30010, 
Decca LP DL-9621) and note the dif- 
ference between a cute rendition, striving 
and straining after the humor in the song 
through tricky and obvious vocal manipu- 
lation, and a more subtle presentation 
which sparkles in just the right places 
and which, in the piano part also (hardly 
accompaniment here) builds towards the 
rioutously rolling waltz for piano with 
which the song ends. Even Moore seems 
self-concious about his share in the pro- 
ceedings, while Schlusnus’ accompanist, 
Sebastian Peschko, is so much en rapport 
with his singer that their collaboration 
has resulted in three most telling minutes. 
In the same set Dieskau’s Rattenfdanger 
also must be judged a failure. 

Yet, if not Fischer-Dieskau today, then 
who? 

I respectfully suggest another German 
baritone, Hermann Prey. Though I do 
not suggest that Dieskau is a poor lieder 
singer, I do feel that each of these men has 
something to offer that the other doesn't 
The top and middle of Dieskau’s voice, 
for example, is different in sound quality 
from the bottom, and in a_ song like 
Schubert's Aufenthalt (Electrola 90921 
with its wide leaps, such a vocal deficiency 
is only too noticeable. Actually, I have 
never heard a completely satisfying per- 
formance on record, although the old 
Kipnis (78 r.p.m. Columbia 67433) is 
about the best done so far. Prey has a 
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voice darker in texture, with considerably 


better breath control and more careful 
diction than Dieskau, but lacking his 
lovely top. I prefer Prey’s version of 


EKichendorff that of 
many de- 
Dieskau’s broken 


phrases in Der Musikant, but also because 


Lieder to 
because of 


Wolf's 
Dieskau not only 
tails, for example 
of a certain holding back I feel on Dies- 
kau’s part in some of the lighter 
Prey Columbia C-70078; 
kau—Electrola E-90989),. 
ample of Prey’s 


songs. 
German Dies- 
For a fine ex- 
capabilities as a singer 
the most en- 


and musician, and one of 


joyable records in years, hear his disc of 


Brahms Folk Songs on German Columbia 
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not yet recorded enough so that we can 
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lieder singer, 


Eberhard Wachter (the 
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London 


appraise 


his abilities as a 
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Sviatoslav Richter: 


gold and diamonds 


LISZT: Harmonies du soir; Feux follets; 
Valse oubliée No. 1 in F sharp; Valse 
oubliée No. 2 in A flat; SCHUBERT: 
Moment musical in C, Op. 94, No. 1; 
Impromptus in E flat and A flat, Op. 90, 
Nos. 2 and 4. Sviatoslav Richter 
piano) Columbia ML-5396, $4.98. 

ALIKE a Midas of the keyboard, Richter 

seemingly turns everything he touches, 

musically speaking, to gold. His newest 
recording is no exception and the Liszt is 
diamond-studded to boot. Richter plays 
that master’s works like a Lisztianer to 
the manner born, and that is something 
that can be said of few living pianists. 

Fortunately, too, the tapes were made 

during an actual recital he gave in Sofia, 

Bulgaria, on February 25th, 1958, and 

were released through the courtesy of the 

Bulgarian State Radio apparently with- 

out editorial doctoring. 

\lthough the applause between num- 
bers has been deleted—the stingy bit 
tacked on at the end of side two might 
well have been dispensed with also—con- 
siderable coughing can be heard during 
the Liszt numbers. This does not detract; 
in fact it adds a familiar touch of concert- 
hall realism which I, for one, do not find 
objectionable. It is a welcome change 
from the cold perfectionism aimed for in 
most present-day recordings. 

During the climactic moments of the 
Harmonies du soir, Richter does pedal- 
blur and scramble a few notes, but the 
effect is overwhelming and magnificent 
none the less. He brings to his playing 
of this work, and to the other Liszt items, 
a demonic quality that is reminiscent of 
Rachmaninoff, not to mention how bea:- 
tifully he makes the piano sing in the 
cantilenas. Richter’s playing of the Feux 
follets puts to shame any other perform- 
ince of this work I can recall hearing 
except, perhaps, Jeanne Marie Darré’s on 
Pathé CPTX-586 (78 
though the Russian pianist’s performance 


r.p.m.). Even 


is not quite so smooth-flowing, nor so 
fleet-fingered, it exudes greatness in every 
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bar. It is one of those fortuitous inspira- 


tions of the moment that are all too seldom 
captured by the microphone. 

Of the four 
erroneously 


not three as the liner notes 
state—Valse oubliées that 
Liszt wrote, only the first is more or less 
(mostly less) familiar. The others are 
literally ‘‘forgotten"’ waltzes, but I ven- 
ture to predict that, once this recording 
gets around, No. 2 will not remain for- 
gotten for long. It is a captivating gem 
of a piece and Richter communicates its 
nostalgic lavender and old lace wispiness 
with just the right mixture of sentiment 
and dashing brio. 

In the Schubert works Richter again 
reveals, as he did on a recently released 
Monitor disc, that he is one of the great 
Schubert interpreters of our time. The 
E flat Impromptu receives an even more 
inspired performance here. On the Moni- 
tor record he occasionally loses the thread 
of the melody in thc figuration, but on the 
Columbia it stands out in bold relief 
throughout. For all who love beautiful 
piano playing, this release is a must. And 
the piano Richter played at that Sofia 
recital is a dream of an instrument. Could 
it have been a Bésendorfer? R.K. 
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giro BATCH of Mapleson cylinders, primitively 
recorded during actual performances at the Met 
in 1901-1903, and disc recordings made by artists on 
the roster at that period, contains some haunting, 


but faint, echos The period during which these 





li were made has become so legendary 

even writers of the period were predicting that this 
would happen-—-that anyone really interested in 
singing is apt to want to sample this collection of 
rarities documenting the era. Unfortunately, it is 
to romanticize the Mapleson fragments and to 





agine that it is possible to hear, and judge, more 
than is actually audible. Can one actually hear 
Gadski overriding the chorus in the Wach' auf? 
Probably not 
lid 


in't blend very well with the rest. It is a great 


It might be a chorister whose voice 


pity that this group of cylinders contains so much 





1orus and ensemble singing for that is not what one 





s after The “Ernani”’ excerpt does throw the solo 
voices into focus, however r us to be impressed by 


the way in which Sembrich and de Marchi sail up to 


Met Stars 1901-1903: “Faust Avant de quitter 
¢ ieux (Gounod) Col. 1434; Maurice Décléry 
ritone Carmen La fleur que tu m'‘avai 

etée (Bizet) Pathé 1664; Albert Alvarez (tenor 

Les Contes d' Hoffmann Barcarolle (Offenbach 

Pathé 2303; Emma Calvé (soprano Mapleson 

s, excerpts from the following: “Ernani 

O sommo Carlo (Verdi Marcella Sembrich 

Emilio de Marchi, Antonio Scotti, Edouard de 

Reszke, others, chorus: Feb. 2, 1903. Die 

¢ Ho-jo-to-ho; deinen Segen dir lohnen; 

Ride of the Valkyrs (Wagner Lillian Nordica, 

Anton van Rooy, others; 1903. “Les Hugue- 

not Il destin che dal ciel (Meyerbeer 

Adams, Louise Homer, Marcel Journet, chorus; 


u 








cylinder 











Suzanne 


Jan. 29, 1902 Lohengrin Sie vor den Kénig cu 
geleiten (Wagner Jean de Reszke; Mar. 29, 
1901 Le Cid 1 Saint Jacques de Compostelle 
Massenet); Jean de Reszke; Jan. 19, 1901 
Die Meistersinger Wach auf! Wagner); 
Johanna Gadski, others; undated Tosca Te 
Deum (Puccini Antonio Scotti, chorus; un- 
lated Eroe Leandro Pedna! (Chorus Finale 
to Act II) (Mancinelli); 1903 (listed on the re- 


cording as unidentified Sérénade de Don Juan 
Tchaikovsky) Col. 1223; Edouard de Reszke 
Seguidilla (Bizet) Zono 
11012; Eugenia Mantelli (contralto Die 
W alkiire Wotan's Abschied (Wagner) G & T 
42803; Theodore Bertram (bass). “Don Gio- 
annt Sérénade (Mozart) Col. 30096; Charles 
Faust'’"—Air des bijoux 


baritone Carmen 


Gilibert (baritone 
Gounod) G & T 3291; Suzanne Adams (sop- 
ino Die Meistersinger Schusterlied (Wag- 
ner) G & T 2-2716; Anton van Rooy (bass). “‘La 
Gioconda Voce di donna (Ponchielli) Ed. 80726; 
Rosa Olitzka (contralto). Lakmé" 
Delibes) Col. 3135; Marcel Journet (bass). 
Herrold No. 5000 $5.85 (including packing and 
shipping). Available only from Henry Herrold, 
8778 111th Street, Richmond Hill 18, New York. 
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their top tones with both power and brilliance 
Nordica can also be heard sufficiently well to get 
some idea of the clarity of her noble shafts of sound 
The flexibility of this heroic organ is amazing. The 
de Reszke cylinders are, alas, the weakest of the lot 
The ‘Lohengrin’ excerpt has greater clarity but 
distortion is high—the sound wavers throughout— 
while the brief moment from “Le Cid” aptly 
labeled ‘‘fragile’’ in the jacket notes. One does come 
away from this ear-straining experience with some 
ideas of the singer's great presence. The Scott 
cylinder is also unclear but there is other, better 
evidence of his voice available elsewhere. 

By the way, the selection listed as ‘“‘unidentified 
turns out to be the choral finale of the second act of 
Mancinelli's opera, “Ero e Leandro”. The composer 
was one of the Met's Italian conductors. The opera 
was revived during the 1902-03 season; it was pre- 
sented on March 4th and 14th in the latter year 
Some distortion crept in here during the processing 


which was not evident in the original cy! 





The discs represented here are in many cases rare 


and the singers not very well known One of 





most fetching items is Mantelli’s Seguidilla 
runs over the tricky passages with the greatest of 
ease. And those who admire the hollow chest tones 
of the period will have full measure of enjoyment 
here Alvarez, in the other “Carmen” excerpt, is a 
loud tenor whose style is reminiscent of some of the 
1959 crop of loud tenors. 

The solo version of the Barcarolle offers Calvé very 


Not very elegant, this 


little opportunity. Edouard de Reszke’s Sérénade is 
unusually well reproduced and gives us a sampling 
of some very elegant and insinuating phrasing, but 
the performance as a whole is disappointing. It’s 
all little pieces. Bertram is a burly bass. Gilibert's 
Mozart is not for purists. The ending of the aria is 
an amazing departure from the score—typical of the 


day His voice is an attractive French voice 





though. Adams is disappointing. Marchesi trai 





ing is evident but she does not measure up to her 
peers. Similiarly, Olitzka proves herself no match 
for leading rivals of the time. The young Journet 
voice is a joy. It is a voice that is hard to resist. 
For me, the most satisfying disc reproduced here 
is van Rooy's Schusterlied. The accompaniment is 
provided by a weak piano, as on many of these 
discs, but what an amazing performance he gives. 
The voice is a smooth, easy-moving one. The man- 
ner in which he negotiates some of the wide and 
awkward leaps here is, let us say, not the manner in 
which we are accustomed to hearing them sung to- 
day But the really impressive aspect of his per- 
formance is his musicianship. He honors every one 
of the Wagner tempo markings and gives the whole 
scene an immediacy and power which must place 
him in line with the great Sachs interpreters 
Those who have had experience with the Mapleson 
cylinders and found them rewarding will want to 
add this group to their collections. Others will pro- 
bably spot some rare items here which they will 
want. One must be grateful to Mr. Herrold for 
—G.L.M. 


making some of his rarities available. 
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Cielo e mar; BOITO: 
“Mefistofele’—Dai campi; VERDI: “Rigolet- 
to"—Questa o quella; Requiem—-I ngemisco; 
RUBINSTEIN: **Nerone’’—Invan; MAS- 
CAGNI: Bella cantiam l'amore; MASINI: J 
Mulattieri (with Antonio Cotogni); BELLINI: 
Vieni fra queste braacia (with Maria 
Galvany DONIZETTI: 
Di pescatore ignobile ; **Lucrezia Borgia'’— Madre 
se ognor (with Bice Mililotti); “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’’-—-T'u che a Dio spiegasti l'ali; VERDI: 
“Forza del Destino’’—Solenne in quest’ ora (with 
Nestore Della Torre); FLOTOW: “Martha” 
Duetto della rosa (with Mililotti); JONES: “The 
Geisha”’—O mia mimosa (with Mililotti); Fran- 
cesco Marconi (tenor). Rococo R-22, $5.95. 
AMARCONI'S voice was notable for a kind of 
robust sweetness, a beautifully mellow and rounded 


“Gioccenda”" 


PONCHIELLI: 


“Puritant 
“Lucrezia Borgia” 


tone and an open, uninhibited, yet refined style. 
He was neither a shouter nor a crooner. As we 
listen to this program we can believe without too 
much difficulty the statement in Max de Schauen- 
see's notes that Verdi himself approved Marconi's 
attempt to sing Otello, though,as we know, the out- 
come in the American premiére of the work was 
disastrous. Unhappily this was the tenor’s only 
visit to our country; most writers on his brilliant 
Italian career prefer to forget that he ever came 
His recordings fall into two groups, those made in 
1903-4, when the singer was just past fifty, and 
those dating from 1908. 
accompanied, are mostly a little weaker in tone, and 


The first series, piano- 


rather noisier than the later takes, perhaps because 
of the condition of most surviving originals. But in 
no case is there any evidence of vocal deterioration 
in these recordings. There is one curiously un- 
successful take of Questa o quella, in which the singer, 
who must have sung the little arietta countless 
But most of the 
singing is secure, stylistically and vocally. Perhaps 
the pick of the arias is still his Di pescatore (which, 
with the excellent “Puritani’’ duet with Galvany, 


times, can't seem to get started. 


used to figure in the old Victor catalogue) or Tu che a 
Dio. A note of novelty is saved for the end of the 
program in the duet from “The Geisha’ Special 
nterest attaches to J Mulattieri as the only known 
recording of the great Cotogni, the celebrated bari- 
tone and teacher who numbered Jean de Reszke 
among his pupils. Both artists enjoy themselves 
hugely in this little number. The dubbings have 
been well made, with the above reservations on the 
me of the early takes. P.L.M. 
* 

GOUNOD: Roméo et Juliette’’—Valse Aria; 
THOMAS: “Hamlet’—-Mad Scene; BEM- 
BERG: “/laine’’"—L'amour est pur; Les anges 
pleurent; \VERDI: “Otello” Maria; PUC- 
CINI: “Bohéme'’—O soave fanciulla (with 
Caruso); “‘Boheme’’—Addio; LALO: “Le Roi 
@’Ys"—Aubade; BIZET: Pastorale; HUE: 
Soir Paien; MASSENET: “Le Cid"—Pleurez 
mes yeux; LOTTI: Pur dicesti; BLANGINI: 
Per valli, per boschi (with Gilibert); BISHOP: 


noisiness ot 


Home, sweet home: Anon.: Auld Lang Syne; 
Nellie Melba (soprano). Rococo R-17, $5.95. 


AROCOC( 
takes from 


first Melba recital was made up of 
first G & T sessions in 1904. The 


March, 1060 


BIRGIT NILSSON 


“At the Royal Opera House in Stockholm” 
Mme Nilsson sings “Dich, teure Halle’ from 
‘Tannhauser” in an album featuring the most 
famous stars of the Royal Opera Stockholm, includ- 
ing: Arne Hendriksen (tenor); Hjérdis Schymberg 
(soprano); Joel Berglund (baritone); Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg (soprano) and others. 

All with the Royal Orchestra Stockholm Opera 


ALPC.-1 (de luxe HMV 12” LP).........4.98 


ANTONIETTA STELLA 


Puccini Operatic Arias (with the London Symphony 
Orchestra cond. by Alberto Erede) 


ALP-1428 (de luxe HMV 12” LP)...... 4.98 


PAUL TORTELLIER 


plays the ‘Cello performance of the decade as soloist 
in the Dvorak ‘Cello Concerto in B minor with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. 
ALP-1306 (de luxe HMV 12” LP)......4.98 
Send Check or Money Order— 
Add 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 


Pe _— Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax. 
4FE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, 


present selection brings us further down the years, 
though some of the pieces belong to the early group. 
In general they sound very well in these dubbings. 
The “Roméo et Juliette’’ waltz (1904) is a good for- 
ward recording and has a special interest in that 
Melba studied the aria with the composer, So, as 
John Freestone points out in his notes, did Emma 
Eames, who made two recordings of it. It is in- 
triguing to note how differently the two pupils 
learned their lesson, and may be used as an answer 
to those who look for ‘‘definitive’’ interpretations. 
Melba is a bit breathless, as Freestone notes, a little 
in a hurry and inclined to round off the melodic 
corners in a way Eames would never have done. 
But the coloratura passages of the middle section 
are quite dazzling as Melba sings them. The 1904 
version of the famous ‘‘Hamlet’’ performance was 
issued on two discs, both included bere. This is 
praised as one of Melba’s best, but I submit it 
would be even more brilliant in the key of the score; 
here it is a half-tone under. The “Elaine” number is 
curious as a piece from an opera written for Melba 
by her friend Bemberg, who also accompanies her 
(though we are not told this) in his pleasant little 
song, Les anges pleurent. The ‘Otello’, from 1909 or 
1910, is lovely. The duet with Caruso is a little 
lifeless here from being a half-tone low, but the 
piano-accompanied (and unpublished) A ddio (1904) 
is vocally fine. There are wonderful trills in 
the Bizet Pastorale, and the ‘‘Cid’’ piece is remark- 
ably dramatic. I do not greatly care for this Pur 
dicesti; Melba might be sight-reading. But Per 
valli. per boschi with Gilibert is delightful. Home, 
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sweet home is simply sung; 


1905 when tl 





Auld lang syne has not 


1 accompaniment by the Coldstreams Guard 
sting singers, presumably Roberts, Pike, and 
Dawson, who did some other records with Melba in 


was made. Clearly then, these are 





not Melba's best but a good cross-section showing 


some weaknesses along with her genius P.L.M 


Nelson Eddy Favorites: Ah! sweet mystery of life 
Herbert); Love's old sweet song (Molloy); A 


Bartlett); Trees (Rasbach); The Hills of 
Fox); Tramp, tramp, tramp (Root); The 
Nevin Oh Promise me (De Koven 
I gro too old to dream Kern); Au 


ehn (Romberg); A Perfect Day (Bond 


Nelson Eddy (baritone) with orchestra conducted 
by Nathaniel Shi 


*t. Camden CAL-492, $1.98 





CONNECTING link among these very 


in rat 
eC e, tl 
the Paé 

) ce 
wn pia 
Février 

this singe 
entage ¢ 


season at t 





must have beet 


round an 


. diverse performances is the fact (unusual with 


IRCC) that all the originals are electrical recordings 


The Fugére the answer to the discerning col- 
lector’s prayer, for like most ot the souvenirs we 
have of this great artist, it is both novel and de- 
lightful Copies of the original are rare and ex- 
pensive. The singer was past 80 when he made his 


records, but they have much more than 


ntalappeal. The voice still had 





ty; the style was polished and 





The long scena from 





a satire on the music and per- 
Something very different fol- 


us Mme. Namara singing to her 





ipaniment a little known aria by 
Though quite a recent recording, it shows 


*r, too, in pos ion of a remarkable per- 





vocal powers. Rousseliére had one 
Met (1906-7), making a joint debut 





line Farrar He had a much longer 
France \t the time of this recording he 


past 50, but his voice was still 


d strong. Perhaps we might have pre- 


Souvenirs of Opera and Song (Series 6): ‘lL: 


Maitre de Chapelle 1h! quel bonheur de pres- 
entir sa gloire (Paér); Lucien Fugére (baritone); 
Gismonda Toute blanche, les deux seins nus 
Février); Marguerite Namara (soprano); ‘*Sieg- 
fried Forge Scene Wagner); Charles Rous- 
seliére (tenor Auf dem Wasser tu singen (Schu- 
bert Frieda Hempel (soprano); Amarilli mia 
bella (Caccini); Dinh Gilly (baritone); A muri 
muri (arr. Sadero); Blanche Marchesi (soprano 





lama Butter fly Un bel di vedremo (Puc- 


cini Florence Easton (soprano); “‘Carmen 

Aria of Michaela (Bizet); Berta Kiurna (so- 
prano Tosca Non lo sospiri Puccini); 
Germaine Lubin soprano); ‘Ariadne auf 
Naxos Resitativ und Arie der Zerbinetta 
Strauss); Virginia MacWatters (soprano). Inter- 


national Record Collectors Club (318 Reservoir 


Bridgeport 6, Conn.) L-7016, $5.50 post- 


AIT is amusing to be reminded suddenly that Nel- 
son Eddy’s New York debut was an affair long to be 
remembered, for it was in the local premiére of 
Alban Berg's “Wozzeck"’. Some time in the same 
period I remember him in a performance of Re. 
spighi's Maria Egiziaca’’ under the composer's 
direction, and in this he made a strong impression 
on me It seemed as though a really important 
singer were about to arrive. But then came the 
movies. As all the world knows, Nelson Eddy be- 
came one of the greatest box-office attractions of all 
time. Needless to say, what I expected never hap- 
pened, but Eddy did far better for himself. Those 
to whom he has given so much pleasure over the 
years will welcome this opportunity to renew the 
impression. The recording dates of these selections 
range from 1935 to 1937. P.L.M 


I. R. C. C. ‘Souvenirs’—Series 6 


ferred some more idiomatic singing in real French 
music (this Wagner is sung in French) but this will 
serve as a good sample Hempel did a little re- 
cording in Berlin in 1935, but the results were pub- 
lished only in a limited IRCC edition. Auf dem 
Wasser tu singen, needless to say, was a song made 
to order for this great artist, and the recording is 
treasure trove, though it has sonic weaknesses. The 
singer was a little too close to the microphone, an 
not all her shadings have been caught with con 


plete naturalness. Owners of the original 78 r.p.n 





issue will remember the close grooving, which ma 





have accounted for its non-issue on the commer 
market. Dinh Gilly’s Amarilli is pointed to as < 
model by Kranklyn Kelsey in his article on voice 
training in Grove's Dictionary: here is the example 
for study of the coup de glotte. Myself, I have al- 
ways been both fascinated and puzzled by this sing- 
ing, for certainly Gilly’s attacks do not hit the notes 
squarely in the middle. To my taste, too, he sings 
the madrigal much too slowly, and of course he uses 
a very elaborate modernized edition. Blanche 
Marchesi, at 73, presents a remarkable little char- 
acter sketch, somehow recalling Ruth Draper, in the 
Sicilian Cart-Driver’s Song. This performance has 
long been admired. Florence Easton, I am afraid 
was well past her prime when her contribution was 
made She si igs the well-known aria down a hallf- 
tone, but even so does not find the going easy. From 
the build-up in IRCC's notes on Berta Kiurna | 
might have expected rather more than the pleasant 
but not particularly eventful account she gives 
Michaela's aria It is, of course, sung in German 
Translation, again, may stand in the way of Lubin’s 
Tosca; here was an artist with a voice of molter 
gold, but somehow she just doesn't sound like 
Tosca. Getting down to our own times we hear 
Virginia MacWatters, who used to sing Zerbinetta 
so brilliantly at New York's City Center, in the onls 
known recording of the original hair-raising version 
of Strauss’ attempt to out-coloratura the color- 
aturas. I think the reasons for the later simplifica- 
tions are clear enough as we listen to this tour & 
force. Still it is an experience I would not willingly 
forego. —P.L.M. 
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BIRGIT NILSSON 
N.Y. TIMES Dec. 19 FRONT PAGE REVIEW 
Birgit Nilsson filled the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night with the glory of the finest 
‘rench solde since the unforgettable days of Kirsten 
‘is will Flagstad two decades ago... 
“ extraordinary size, suppleness and brilliance, she 
tle re- dominated the stage and the performance.” 
e pub- HOWARD T 
if dem 
mata SATURDAY REVIEW Jan. 2 
ling is She was, technically, the laughing mistress of 
The every difficulty, turn, and nuance of the intricate 
: score, with a mezza voce of lovely vibrance and 
e, an "a 6 
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cample 

ve al- 26 WEST 8TH STREET - NEW YORK 11,N.Y. + GRAMERCY 3-1902-3 

is sing- 

RGF: CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RECORDS 

e sings roe : : 

1e uses Choice collectors’ items from the Electrola catalogue: 

lanche 

~ . ‘ tt tng a s Beethoven: Wagner Overtures (Furtwaengler) WALP-534 
— Symphony Leonore No. 2 WALP-1324 Bach Goldberg Variations played by Helmut 

. in the Symph y N ». 3 WALP-1060 Walcha (harpsich rd) ($11.90) WCLP-553/4 

ice has Symphony No WALP-1041 Excerpts from “Die Lustigen Weiber von Wind- 
fraid Symphony No. 7 WALP- 527 sor” (Koth, Frick, Fischer- Dieskau, Wilhelm) 
afraid Symphony No. 9 ($11.90) WALP-1286/7 ($4.98) Wi oe 

on was Violin Concerto (Menuhin) WALP-1100 Festlicher Operabend (Koth, Traxel, Fric 

a half- “E ” Concerto (Fischer) WALP-1051 Berlin Philharmonic) ($4.98) WBL Post 
Brom Unless otherwise noted, the foregoing are $5.95 each 

urna | From the Unvergaenglich Unvergessen series of famous artists of 

leasant the past—a unique quality transfer from the shellac originals 

‘ives of 

erman Sigrid Onegin W DLP-562 Zarah Leander GEOW-31-1043 

Lubin's Gerhard Huesch W DLP-566 Beniamino Gigli 7-EBW-6016 
ae Marcel Wittrisch WDLP-568 Frida Leider 7 EGW-8471 
molten Richard Tauber OLA-1030 Hans Hermann Nissen 7-EGW-8470 
id like Joseph Schmidt OLA-1008 Pietro Mascagni 7-EGW-8389 
ail Ginette Neveu W DLP-567 Fritzi Massary 7-EGW-8388 

relies Maria Cebotar W DLP-563 Peter Anders 7-EGW-11-8380 

binetta Elly Ne WDLP-561 Tiana Lemnitz 7-EGW-8381 

he onls The foregoing are $4.98 e3 ach) pe Schumann 7-EGW-11-8374 
reeaian Helge waenge -EGW-8379 Karl Erb 7-EGW-11-8350 

— Micha ‘B hnen GEOW 1075 Feodor Chaliapin yee eects 

» color- Joseph Schmidt GEOW-1073 Miliza cae 7-EGW-11-8315 

iplifica- aria C tari GEOW-31-1072 The foregoing are $1. 98 each) 

oan ° All Pathé, Odéon, and Deutsche Grammophon recordings are available for im- 

villingly t ate delivery. There is a mailing charge of 75c on each order regardless of size. 

P.L.M. 
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MEYERBEER: “Huguenots'’—O glicklich Land 
Das einzig Wortchen Liebe; NICOLAI: ‘Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor’'—Nun eilt herbei; 
PROCH: Variationen; STRAUSS: “Rosenka- 
valier Kann mich auch an ein Mddel erinnern; 
Hab’ mir's gelobt (with Nast and von der Osten 
MOZART: Nozze di Figaro 
nicht ME YERBEER: Dinorah’ Schatten- 
walzer DONIZETTI: Fille du Régiment™ 
Weiss nicht die Welt; THOMAS: ‘Mignon 
Titania ist abgestiegen; VERDI: ‘“‘Trovatore 
In deines Kerkers tiefe Nacht; *‘Aida’’—O Vater 

Margarete Siems (soprano Rococo 
R-20, $5.95. 

ASIEMS was 

Richard Strauss, having entrusted to her the crea- 

tion of his Marschallin in 


ed to write for her voice the dazzling music of Zer- 


4) saume linger 


soprano of such versatility that 
Rosenkavalier’’, proceed- 
binetta in {riadne Her tones were at once 
full, rich and solid, yet so extended and so supple 


ratura seem to have been be- 





that no f 








reason her records appear to 





hav iad limited circulation, and today they are 
classed among the most sought-after rarities 
Rococo has assembled a cross-section of her re- 
pertoire, sh the lyric-dramatic and the 





brilliant sides of her art The “Huguenots 


aria is 


sung with great dignity and taste, the first section 





ding with an all but endless trill The cabaletta 


er 
is quite breath-taking The “Merry Wive alr is 
carried off with élan, and the section (without 
theme ~ the Proch Variations is showy enough 


The “ Rosenkavalier’ recordings take us back to the 











premiére: the Marschallin’s monologue is perhaps 
Siems’ most valuable record, and one of her most 
successful, but unhappily the trio is rather thinly 
recorded Deh vieni, from a Pathé hill-and- 

original, has a quite appalling orchestral back- 
gr d, and is sung a little heavily for my taste 
Like other singers of her generation she adds 


cadenza with the high B flat at the end. 


h in her singing of the first 





iz, which, however, is 





otherwise ver) But the singer takes quite 


shocking liberties with the “Aida” score, though her 


» music It is claimed for 





voice sounds lovely in tl 


Siems that she was the greatest German coloratura 





Though I would not for a moment 


her time 


question he in the absolute, I cannot, on 





e other hand, forget such singers as Hempel and 


Kurz. Certainly those ladies had unique qualities 


of charm that I do not find here P.L.M 
e 
VERDI: Ernani Ernani involami; Otello” 
Piangea cantando; ive Maria PUCCINI: 


“Boheme Mi chiamano Mimi; BOITO: “ Me- 
fistofele’’——L'altra notte in fondo al mare; ROS- 
SINI: Nacqui all’ afanno; MAS- 
CAGNI: “Cavalleria Rusticana’’—Voi lo sa pete, o 
CATALANI: “La Wally’—Ebben? ne 


indro lontana; Victoria de los Angeles (soprano) 


Cenerentola 
mamma 


with Rome Opera House Orchestra conducted by 

Giuseppe Morelli. Capitol G-7172, $4.98 
ATHIS recital was formerly available as RCA 
Victor LM-1920; as such I reviewed it in these 
pages in July of 1958. Coming back to it I find my- 
self more than ever moved by the sheer loveliness of 
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Miss de los Angeles 
admirable clean and sound musicianship. Here are 


voice and impressed by her 


no strivings for effect; indeed, no subtle polishing 
or unexpected touches, no overdone temperamental 
or dramatic outpourings. If there is anything lack. 
ing it is an occasional spark of fire, but this is hardly 
important where there is so much toadmire. Of the 
selections on this program I particularly like the 

Otello one rarely hears this music so meltingly 
aria and the ““Bohéme 


sung. The “Wally ilso are 


first-rate The “Cenerentola” is a model of fluent 


and stylish floridits P.L.M. 
ty 


DARGOMIZHSKY: 


to these sad shores; 


*Roussalka Unwillingly 
TCHAIKOVSKY: “Eugene 
I love you, Olga; Whither have you gone, 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: “ May 
Night’—Sleep, my beauty; “Snow Maiden"— 
The joyous day departs; MONIUSZKO: “Hal- 
ka'’—The wind wails in the hills; GRETCHANI- 
NOV: “Dobrynya Nikititch''—T he flowers bloomed 
ARENSKY: “Raphael'’—My 
heart trembles with passion and delight; DONI- 
ZETTI: “Don Pasquale’’—Cerchero lontana 
terra; FLOTOW: ‘ Martha’’—Ach, so fromm; 
WAGNER: ‘“Lohengrin'’—Mein lieber Schwann; 
THOMAS: ‘“Mignon''—Elle ne croyait pas 
MASSENET: “Manon En fermant les yeux 
‘Werther Pourquoi me BIZET: 
“Les Pécheurs de Perles’’*—Je crois entendre encore 
Ton coeur n'a pas compris (with 


Leonid Sobinoff (tenor 


Onegin™ 


o golden days?; 


in the feld; 


reveiller?; 


Antonina 
Neshdanova, soprano 
Rococo R-19, $5.95. 

AIF one were to describe the typical Russian tenor 

voice, one might call it light in texture, easy in pro- 

duction, quite flexible and inclined to be colorless 

In most respects this would sum up Sobinoff, and 





For while hi 


yet it would not describe him at all. 8 
voice as we know it from his records was quite un- 
mistakably Russian, it has always seemed to me the 
best of its kind. There was more body to it than to 
the other Russian tenors I know, and certainly it 
was not without color. Beyond that there is some- 
thing personal about the Sobinoff records; his isa 
voice and style one easily recognizes. The first side 
of this disc is given over to Russian operas, the 
second to Italian, French and German, but all the 
arias are sungin Russian. The voice, which record- 
ed very successfully in the first place, has come 
Happily 


Sobinoff was a musical singer. He was able to make 


through the dubbing remarkably well. 


his arias telling without distorting them. Only once 
in the program do I feel a slight lack of rhythmic 
drive—in the “‘ Pearl Fishers’ aria. The two “One- 
gin” selections are particularly well done; there is 
I also like the 
“May Night” aria, with its curious melodic re- 


admirable intensity in their delivery 


semblance to the like-named song of Brahms. One 
of the surprises of the second side is the dramatic 
delivery of Pourquoi me reveiller? (recalling the 
masterly Clément performance) and though I care 
less for this type of voice in Wagner, the “Lohengrin” 
is interestingly done, too. The record has a fitting 
end in the duet with the lovely soprano Neshdanova. 
These two artists are said to have been incompat- 
It is easy 


P.L.M. 


ably popular in the Russia of their day 
to understand why. 
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Indian music at its greatest. It is an 
irt of improvisation in accordance with 
the nature of Oriental music but con- 
trolled by enormous discipline, rigorous 
study, and the noble tradition of an 
ancient civilization.* Five extended per- 
formances of rdgas are given on the two 
Westminster discs |XWN-2210;: now 
West. 202 (12016-7)| by Gaurang Yodh, 
sidr player and, by the album notes, a 
physicist at the University of Chicago, 
and Dinesh Patel, who plays the tabld. 
Dr. Yodh, although an excellent artist, is 
hardly in the same class as Ravi Shankar. 

\lthough Oriental music is prevailingly 
anonymous and indifferent to the de- 
mands of history, names and dates of the 
composers of a few recorded Indian works 
are known to us. These include Puran- 
dara Dasa (1480-1564) who is represented 
in the Daniélou Anthology (Ducretet- 
rhomson) by Ninyako, a combination of 
+ rdgas sung to instrumental accompani- 
ment; (1490-1550) 
author of a bhajana (type of religious 
song) sung in Sanskrit (Folk. P-431); 
Mira Bai (born 1501) is composer of 
another recorded bhajana in rdga Malkosh 


Jagannatha Dasa 


Ducretet-Thomson), as well as of two 
songs in Argo RG-62 and BAM-LDO14. 
Svami Haridas (sixteenth century) is in- 


*At a New rk performance of a few years ago a 
critic of the New York Times with characteristic 
perception 1 discrimination introduced the 
comparison jazz. Needless to say, a classical 
raga because it is improvised is no more like the 
kitsch product of American barbarism than a man 
is like an ostrich because they both are bipeds. 
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A Mughal painted tex- 
tile from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 


cluded in Daniélou’s Anthology with an 
Aldépa (introduction) to a dhrupad (type 
of religious song) in rdga Multani. Tan 
Sen, who lived at the court of Emperor 
Akbar (1560-1605), is the composer of 
Miya ki Mallar played on the vind (BAM- 
LDO14). 
cians in the history of Indian music is 
(1767-1847) who has been 


called the Beethoven of Carnatic (or 


One of the most famous musi- 
Tyagaraja 


Karnatak—South Indian) music. This 
artist, an ascetic and saint, was a prolific 
song composer and no less than 800 of his 
songs with his own texts in Telugu are 
said to be preserved. Six of these are 
available in European and American 
records: (1) Brovabharama Baghurama, 
sung by Balakrishna accompanied by 
sitér and tablé (Folk. FG-3530); (2) Sara 
Sara Samare, also sung by Balakrishna 
(Stinson 50); (3) Aldépa, to ‘Emerald 
Colored God”, sung by a female voice 
accompanied by two mridangams and 
tanptirad (also called tambir, a stringed in- 
strument that provides a drone for the 
singer); (4) Radga Ramapriya, played on 
the flute with a mridangam and reed-box; 
(5) Sadhincene, given on two vinds and a 
mridangam (last three on  Ducretet- 
Thomson); and (6) Sundari Nann’ I[n- 
darilo, sung to the accompaniment of a 
violin, mridangam and idnptiréd (RCA 
Victor LM-6057). 
Dramatic Music. 
has been associated with music since 
the golden age of Kalidasa (c.400 A.D.) 
to the present. 


The Hindu drama 


It is not clear how much 
of this music has been preserved and 
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Below, Pandit Chatur Lal, master of the 
tabla; top right, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 
State Musician of Jodhpur and by general 
assent the greatest of sarod players (photo 
by Gopal Sanyal, courtesy of Shirish N. 
Gor); bottom right, a closer look at the 
sarod (Govt. of Indian Tourist Office) 


on 





52 ae ee 


hardly any ts available on records. The 
Pala Kirtan (Record Soc. & BAM-LDO15 
is a fragment of a song-cycle based on the 
love life of Krishna, the dance-drama in 
its entirety consisting of a prayer prelude, 
“recitative’’ commentary and _ in- 
Vhe Aathékali, or 


popular dramatic form of Malabar, con- 


songs, 


strumental interludes 


sists of an overture played by a drum and 
cymbal orchestra and a vocal duet (Col 
SL-215). The most 


interesting 


considerable and 
Hindu 


drama is a play, “Chitrangada", by the 


example of music 
great Bengali poet and composer, Rabin- 
dranath ‘Tagore This music, contained 


HMV Extended Play records 


EPE-53 55), lasts for almost an hour 


on three 7’ 


and is, so far as I know, the first work by 
Tagore available in the West on records 
Famous as a poet and philosopher and 
scion of a most distinguished family, 
Tagore is also well known in India as a 
composer of lyric and patriotic songs and 
of dance dramas like this “Chitrangada”’, 
presented in an English recording with no 
information supplied and even the title 
given only in Benga.i script Che beauti- 
ful and effective music consists of a small 
group of singers and instrumentalists who 
give solo and combined songs—in a style 


Western 


I have been 


that derives elements from 


music—and spoken dialogue. 


unable to identify the Bengali vocal text 
































with printed versions of the play which 


are (a) the complete translation of Chitran- 


gada made by Birendra Nath Roy ar 
published in Calcutta in 1957, and (b) the 
abbreviated translation known as “Chi 
tra’ and available in the “Collected Poems 
and Plays of Rabindranath ‘Tagore 
It is to be regretted that this valuable re 
cording is not presented on an LP record 
with descriptive and historical notes and 
a libretto in transcribed Bengali with 
English translation Let us hope that 
next vear, the centenary of Tagore’s 
birth, the record companies will issue 
collection of his songs and further ex- 
amples of dramatic music. 


Folk Music. The Veddas of Ceylo 


engage our imagination due to the fa 





that, like the Gingkotree and the coelacan- 
thus fish, they are a marvelous survival 
from the past. Whereas an equally ai 
cient culture, that of the Tasmanians, was 
destroved in the last century wher 


Christian settlers murdered this early 


Stone \ge people—they were shot down as 


game to provide ‘sport’ for the white 
man—the Veddas have persisted to our 
own time and their music is close to our 
notion of what music all over the world 
must have been thousands cf vears ago 
when our ancestors were in the Paleolithi 
stage. It is very much to be regretted that 
no commercial recording of this music 1s 
available 
Daniélou’s Folk 


Anthology (Col. SL- 
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215) is notable for music of the ancient 
Ahir people who were conquered by the 
Aryan invasion of India around 1500 B.C. 
The Virahé is a pre-Aryan ballad type of 
epic recitation that is sung in Hindi with 
drum accompaniment. Also given is an 
archaic Ahir dance played by drums and 
gong. A still earlier stratum of music 
is represented on the same record by a 
song of the Gonds, who are descendants of 
Indian aborigines related to the original 
people of Australia and New Guinea. The 
Gonds took refuge in the forests when 
India was conquered by the dark Dra- 
vidian people at the dawn of history; 
and they remained in their forest home 
when the Aryans became masters of India. 
Of African origin is the Siddia dance 
Folk. 4447) of Hyderabad, and on this 
same record is an interesting example of 
Spanish-type folk song from the Portu- 
guese-settled city of Goa. 

Religious Music. 
ritual music, the 


A form of ancient 
Vedic chant—which 
happens to be not only the oldest liturgi- 
cal music in the world but also the earliest 
example of words set to music—is pre- 
served in authentic performance in 
Daniélou’s superb ‘Religious Music of 
India” (Folk. P-431). The 


Vedas, or pre-Buddhist sacred writings of 


anthology 


which four have survived, have parts that 
are chanted as in the Ninth Book of the 
Rig-Veda, the Sama-Veda, and the Yajur- 
Veda, and it is from the latter work that 
the recorded excerpt is taken. Seven 
other unique compositions are included on 
this wonderful record the value of which 
is enhanced by a 16-page booklet written 
by Daniélou which quotes the music in 
European notation, has photographic 
illustration, provides historical and de- 
scriptive notes, gives the texts that are 
sung in a transliteration of the original 
Sanskrit together with an 
English translation. * 
Bhattacharya’s ‘‘ Musique Religieuse de 
"Inde album (BAM-LDO15) is notable 


interlinear 


*Folkways re 
locumentat 
booklets wit! 
dictu valuabk 
firm but are | 
available 


rds are usually models of careful 

providing as they do separate 
etailed notes and texts, and mirabile 
ecords are not discontinued by this 
pt in the catalogue and are widely 
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for two specimens—rare in India—of 
Buddhist chant from a Buddhist temple 
in Calcutta. Besides this, there is an in- 


spired song by a Baul of West Bengal. 
PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, which is divided into two 
1,000 miles of the 
Republic of India territory, was formed 
by the partition of India on August 14, 
1947 on the basis of the Islamic faith of 
the majority of the people. 


parts separated by 


Its music is 
therefore mostly identical with that of 
India. The Folkways album (P-425) gives 
examples of popular love songs, work 
songs, dances, and two versions of Dholak 
Geet, a Punjabi folk song that has a type 
of catchy tune loved by simple people the 
world over. 


TIBET 


China 
and India, has an individuality of its own 


Tibetan music, influenced by 


which we hope will not be destroyed under 
the Chinese Communists. The record en- 
titled ‘‘ Musique Tibétaine du Sikkim” has 
one side devoted to the music that accom- 
panies the extraordinary sacred dances of 
Thiam held on the Tibetan New Year's 
Eve and lasting for two days, the purpose 
of the ceremony being to expel the evil 
spirits of the old year and welcome the 
good spirits of the coming one. The music 
consists of recitative chanting, horn blow- 
ing, and cymbal clashing that are repro- 
duced with sufficient fidelity and dramatic 
power to thrill the heart of the audiophile 
and engage the attention of his mature 
brothers, the music lover and the ethno- 
musicologist. On the reverse side of this 
disk are folk songs, religious chant of the 
Niyg-Ma-Pa sect, and songs of wandering 
lamas. Included in Victor LM-6057 are 
three examples of Tibetan music: (1 
a temple orchestra dominated by a pair 
of rag-dun (copper horns or trumpets 
that extend for about 10 feet and are sup- 
ported at the end by an upright stand, 
(2) lamaist chanting, and (3) a hymn sung 
by two nuns accompanied by a small drum 
and struck metal disc. 


(SERIES TO BE CONTINUED 


r | MHIS month's tape releases embrace 
all three forms of pre-recorded stereo 
tape presently available for home con- 
sumption: two-track at 7! inches per 
second, four-track at 7% ips., and four- 
track at 344 ips Ihe latter is, of course, 
the format of RCA Victor's much-touted 
tape cartridges. All three types of tape 
exhibit remarkably similar sound quality, 
happy to say, but there are subtle dis- 
tinguishing differences 
\s mentioned previously (see page 418 
in the February ARG), the one defect ap- 
parent in four-track 71% ips. tapes, aside 
from a slight increase in tape hiss over 
that on two-track tapes, is the presence 


of small, but nevertheless annoying, 


amounts of crosstalk—a spillover from 
one ‘‘side”’ of the tape to the other. Apart 
from this characteristic, 7'% ips. four- 
track and two-track tape are virtually 
indistinguishable. 

Victor's cartridge tapes, four-track and 
running at 3%q ips., exhibit a still greater 
increase in hiss level, a very slight droop 
in high-frequency response (which I had 
no trouble in compensating for with treble 
tone controls), but no apparent increase 
in crosstalk levels. In fact, this tirst batch 
of tape cartridges had less crosstalk, in 
general, than did the four-track 7! ips 
tapes reviewed to date The sound 
quality of these cartridge tapes ts, for all 
practical purposes, just about as good as 
any other presently available pre-recorded 
tape form. ‘There's a bit less presence 
again, the aforementioned treble droop 
but tone controls solve things very nicely, 
stereo effects seem in no way impaired by 
the narrower tracks, and dynamic range 
seems just about as wide as on two-track 
tapes. In short, some really remarkable 


engineering must have gone into the 
prow essing of these cartridge tapes 
Physically the 


little 


cartridges are neat, 


sturdy packages that, given a 
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cartridge player, are probably quite con- 
venient to use. I found no difficulty in 
opening the cartridge case and rewinding 
the tape onto four-inch reels, although 
some care must be exercised to prevent 
spilling the tape off the flangeless hubs 
on which it is wound within the case 
These four-inch reels, which apparently 
will hold the tape contents of any cart- 
ridge, will fit very nicely, incidentally, 
within the original carton, making a 
handy, attractive little package for book- 
shelf storage, etc. Thus, those without 
cartridge playback machines but with a 
minimum of manual dexterity can play 
these tapes on a reel-to-reel basis. 

In general, then, the tape business seems 
to be booming again, and things are indeed 
looking up despite the minor bugs still to 
be ironed out of four-track reproductions 
With all this activity, including the good 
news that London will be making large 
chunks of its catalogue available on four- 
track 7! ips. tape, we can perhaps hope 


Par. 


for big doings ahead. 
Vv 


Music of 


Eastman-Rochester ‘Pops’ 


Anderson, Vol. 2; 
Orchestra 


Leroy 


conducted by Frederick Fennell. Four- 
Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, Mercury 
STB-90043, $6.95. 

TIWHILE the 


wanting in vigor or suppleness, they are 


performances are not 


wanting in the bubbling buoyancy and 
sense of humor so necessary. The play- 
ing, in short, is more than competent but 
just a shade indifferent. Included here 
are Belle of the Ball, The 
Waltzing Cat, Blue Tango, The Typewriter, 
and Fiddle-Faddle. 


close-in and bright, is a delight in every 


among others, 


Mercury's — sound, 


way. P.C.P 
* 

BRAHMS: Concerto No. 1 in D minor, 

Op. 15; Gary Graffman (piano); 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch. Four-Track 334 
ips. Stereo Tape (Cartridge), RCA Vic- 
tor KCS-4017, $6.95. 

MTHIS sinewy and virile performance is 

reviewed in the April, 1959, ARG. The 

sound here is eminently satisfying, with 

unusually good tonal balance and nicely, 

but not overly spacious stereo. i eA 
2 

RAVEL: d’INDY: 


Symphony on a French Mountain Air; 


Concerto in G: 


Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer (piano); Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. 
Stereo Tape (Cartridge), RCA Victor 
KCS-4016, $6.95. 

‘THESE performances, glowing with a 


Four-Track 334 ips. 


loving warmth in the d’Indy and bristling 
with energetic good spirits in the Ravel, 
are reviewed on page 625 in the May, 
1959, ARG 
less front and center in the d'Indy Sym- 


The piano is recorded far 


phony than it is in the Ravel Concerto, 
but this is, after all, musically appropriate. 
Phe sound is, throughout, clean and full- 
bodied, the tape hiss level high but not 
too very annoying. ir. 
e 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23; Van Cliburn 
(piano) and an unidentified orchestra 
conducted by Kiril Kondrashin. Four- 
Track 3%4 ips. Stereo Tape (Cartridge), 
RCA Victor KCS-4021, $6.95. 
NCLIBURN’s much acclaimed and 
justifiably so—performance is reviewed on 
\RG. 
[he engineering of this tape cartridge 


page 56 of the September, 1958, 


version is on a par with the marvelous 
playing here. Although the treble needed 
a bit of boosting and tape hiss was evident 
on my review copy, the sound quality 
throughout most especially that of the 


piano—is simply superb: rich, robust, 
and always effortless and clear, even on 
peaks. Crosstalk was evident only at 
the beginning of the second movement; 
the noisy tutti ending of the first move- 
ment (Side \) spilled over on the pianis- 
simo pizzicato strings and flute solo of the 
opening measures of the Andante. Such 
unfortunate juxtapositions seem to lead 
to trouble on four-track tapes. Pr. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: /81/2 Overture, Op. 49; 
Band; 
Morton Gould and 


Morton Gould Orchestra and 
RAVEL: Bolero; 
His Orchestra. Four-Track 3%4_ ips. 
Stereo Tape (Cartridge), RCA Victor 
KCS-4017, $6.95 

"FORMIDABLE sounding even on disc 
1959, 


these performances sound even 


(see page 279 in the December, 
\RG), 
better on this cartridge tape. The stereo 
seems just a bit better separated than 
on the disc and, of course, less strained in 
the really awesome climaxes. Surprising- 
ly, there are no crosstalk problems even 
though the thunderous ending of the 1812 
is juxtaposed to the quiet beginning of the 
Bolero and vice versa. In short, highly 
recommended for the stout of heart and 
ear who want to give their sound systems 
a workout Pr. 
+ 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade for String 
Orchestra, Op. 48; BARBER: Adagio 
for Strings, Op. 11; ELGAR: J/ntro- 
duction and Allegro for Strings, Op. 47; 
Strings of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Charles Munch. 
Four Track 334 ips. Stereo Tape (Cart- 
ridge), RCA Victor KCS-6004, $6.95. 
T)THE performances of both the Elgar 
and the Tchaikovsky share a_ sort of 
briskness which, in the latter, is a tittle 
less yielding than it might be for the best 
notably 
the Waltz and Elégie. The Barber is 
plaved with a stunningly serene intensity. 


effect in certain sections, most 


Virtuoso performances all. The sound, in 
A-B comparison with its two-track 7% 
itself with 


ips. counterpart, acquits 


honors. There’s a bit more rosin and 
super-clarity and less hiss in the two-track 


version, perhaps, but the over-all qualities 
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of the two versions are remarkably similar. 
A small amount of crosstalk was noted. 
See also page 209 in the November, 1958, 
ARG. yf 
+ 
On Stage; The Robert Shaw Chorale and 
the RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Robert Shaw.  Four-Track 
Stereo Tape (Cartridge), RCA Victor 
KCS-6009, $6.95. 
TIPRESENTED here is a 
various songs from Broadway hit musicals 


334 ips. 


collection of 


of the several decades. Included 


numbers as Oklahoma!, Buckle 


past 
are such 
Down Winsocki, Wintergreen for President, 
September The 


arrangements by Robert Russell Bennett 


Song, and Wunderbar. 


are on the juicy side, but tasteful. The 


performances are smoother and more 


“ 


elegant than one usually gets in ‘‘original 
they're somewhat 
On the 


though, this is rather pleasant listening. 


recordings, but 
well. 


cast” 


less spirited as whole, 
Victor's tape cartridge sonics are very 
clean and spacious but required a bit of 
treble boost for a balance to suit my taste; 
small amounts of wobble 


vitch were 
I 


noticed in spots. In general, not as much 
“presence” as in a 7!% ips. tape but still 
excellent sound. PAF. 
* 
The Cats in Stereo; 
Harmonicats. 


Jerry Murad’s 


Four-Track 7% _ ips. 


Stereo Tape, Mercury STA-60028, 
$6.95. 
r\FOR the most part this is pretty wild 
and noisy stuff. The spirited arrange- 


ments include such titles as Twelfth Street 
Rag, All of Me, Bye Bye Blues, Diane, 
What a Diff'rence a Day Made, 
Jealous. As might be expected, Mercury’s 
takes 
ceptionally directional and spectacularly 


and 


sound honors. The stereo is ex- 


close-in, crosstalk and noise virtually 

nonexistent. PA..P. 
oa 

Blue Hawaii; Billy Vaughn and his 


Orchestra. Two-Track 7!% ips. Stereo 

rape, Bel Canto STB/60, $7.95. 
'}RATHER syrupy dance music, abound- 
ing in the sound of electric guitars and 
other Hawaiian effects. The prevailing 
mood is all relaxation and dreaminess; as 


such, this tape makes dull listening but 
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probably good background or dance music 
if one cares at all for this particular 
“South style. Included are Blue 
Hawaii, Hawaiian Wedding Song, My Little 
Grass Shack, Sweet Leilani, Hawaiian War 
Chant, and Aloha Oe. The technical quali- 
ties of the taping are superlative in all 
P<? 


Seas” 


respects. 
* 
Mr. Music Maker; Lawrence Welk and 
his Orchestra. Two-Track 714 ips 
Stereo Tape, Bel Canto STC/55, $7.95 
TIPRESENTED here are over a dozen 
(Side By Side, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,’ Way Down Yonder in New 
Orleans, Who's Sorry Now, The Sheik of 
Araby. et al.) done up in the usual bouncy 
Welk style. Those who care at all for 
Welk will be more than pleased, for the 


tunes 


proceedings are framed in sonics that are 


well nigh perfect: marvelous _ stereo 


separation, dry, super-clean sound that 
has a natural 


wonderously “‘presence,” 


and no background noise of any kind. 


PAK. 
+ 
Strictly for Dancing; Max Pillar and 
His Dance Band. Two-Track 7% 
ips. Stereo Tape, Bel Canto STB/54, 
$6.95. 


T)THE title of this album sums up the 
contents quite succinctly. The arrange- 
ments are rich, mellow, and rhythmic, the 
playing slick and coldly professional. In- 
cluded are such titles as Anything Goes, 


I Found a Million Dollar Baby, Small 


Hotel, Dreamy Melody, and Ain't She 

Sweet. The superb stereo sound leaves 

nothing to be desired. PAP 
& 

Ballads of the Bushland; The Le 


Garde Twins with the Bushland Bush- 

wackers. Two-Track 71% ips. Stereo 

Tape, Bel Canto STB/52, $6.95. 
TAALTHOUGH the contents of this al- 
bum are touted in the program notes as 
“authentic ballads of the Australian bush 
country", most of the songs lose effective- 
ness in arrangements and performances 
that are just too slick and professional- 
sounding. There’s simply too much 
Hollywood and too little folk music sim- 
plicity and directness. The engineering, 
PCF. 


however, is superlative. 
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GREAT MOMENTS OF MUSIC 


You now have the opportunity to own a selection of souvenir programs from almost 
70 years of music at Carnegie Hall. These collector's pieces have been faithfully 
reproduced from original programs taken from the files of the publisher. Each 
program, some dating back to 1891, has been reprinted in its entirety. 


Twelve particularly memorable performances have been chosen, and collected in 
a handsomely bound volume. Over 140 pages of programs, annotations and 
illustrations reproduced from the original copies are contained in this volume. 


Special limited edition price $4.95. 


Copies are just off the press. As only 500 volumes are available we suggest you 


order now. Immediate delivery. 


The 12 Programs selected aie listed below. 





NOVEMBER 17, 1891 
PADEREWSKI’S INAUGURAL 
CONCERT 


JANUARY 15, 1892 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, PIANIST 
WALTER DAMROSCH, COND. 


SYMPHONY S°C'©TY OF NEW YORK 


APRIL 17, 1892 
MME. SARAH BERNHARDT 
WALTER DAMROSCH, COND. 


OCTOBER 28, 1898 
MORITZ ROSENTHAL 

FIRST PIANO RECITAL 

5 NOVEMBER 27, 1906 
M. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


ONLY PIANO RECITAL 


6 APRIL 26, 1908 


HOFFMAN-KREISLER CONCERT 


MAY 2, 1908 


SEMBRICH. PADEREWSKI, 
ADAMOWSKI 


BENEFIT FOR LEGAL AID SOCIETY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 8 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


MARCH 6, 1911 


MME. LUISA TETRAZZINI 


APRIL 2, 1911 10 


GUSTAV MAHLER 


CONDUCTS PHILHARMONIC 


APRIL 3, 1911 il 


MARY GARDEN 


FIRST NEW YORK CONCERT 


APRIL 17,1915 12 
Soloists: SEMBRICH, GLUCK, 
HOFFMAN, ZIMBALIST 


AMERICAN POLISH RELIEF CONCERT 





enclosed my check for $4.95. 


Name 





Address............. e 


Please enter my order for the Limited Edition of 12 Programs. | have 











Checks Payable to: S. D. SCOTT PRINTING CO. 
161 Grand Street, New York 13, New York 
Publishers of the Carnegie Hall Program 











A Discography 


India, Pakistan, and Tibet 


INDIA 
Classical 
\nthologie de la Musique Classique de I'Inde. Collected and edited by Alain Daniélou 
for UNESCO. Booklet of 31 pages in English & French. 3-12’ LPs. Ducretet- 
Thomson 320-C-096-7-8, 


Music of India, Morning and Evening Ragas. U. A. Akbar Khan—sarod; P. Chatur 
Lal—tabla; S. Gor—tamboura. Spoken introduction by Yehudi Menuhin 
12” LP Angel 35283 


Music of India, Three Classical Ragas. Ravi Shankar—sitar; Chatur Lal—tabla 
P. Sen—tamboura. 12” LP. Angel 35468 


Sounds of India. Ravi Shankar—sitar; Chatur Lal—tabla; N.C. Mullick—tamboura 
Spoken introduction by Ravi Shankar. 12’ LP. Columbia WL-119 


India’s Master Musician, Ravi Shankar. Ravi Shankar—sitar; Chatur Lal—tabla 
N. C. Mullick—tamboura. 12’”’ LP World Pacific WP-1248 or © Stereo 1013 


Music of India [5 Ragas]. G. Yodh—sitar; D. Patel—tabla. 2-12’’ LPs. Westminster 
XW N-2210 


Musie of India—Traditional and Classical. Recorded in India by All India Radio 


LP. Folkways P-422 


Musique Traditionelle de I'Inde. Recueillie et “—— pistrée par Deben Bhattacharya 
’LP. Boite 4 Musique LD-014 


Music of the Orient. Edited by E. M. Von Hornbostel. 12-10” 78 r.p.m. & 24-page 
booklet. Sides 17 & 18—Lower India. Decca & Parlophone; also 2-12’ LPs 
Decca DX-107 


Sitar played by Ustad Vilayat Khan. 7” 45 r.p.m. HMV 7-EPE-51 
Sitar played by Ravi Shankar, with Chatur Lal, tabla. 7”. 45 r.p.m. EPE-56 
Sitar—Ravi Shankar; Ali Akbar Khan—sarod; K. L. Dutt—tabla. 7” 45 r.p.m 


HMV 7-EPE-S7 


Hindustani, Classical vocal (S. N. Ratanjankar 7” 45 r.p.m. EPE-58 





Write for our latest catalogue of 


BOOKS AND SCORES 
Scientific Library Service 


S. ORLINICK 
Music aND MaTHEMATICS 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


SPECIAL: (Greer veiamess $60.00 
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Sitar —Ustad Vilayat Khan. 7” 45 r.p.m. HMV 7-EPE-59 
Sahnai—Bismullah Khan & Party. 7” 45 r.p.m. HMV 7-EPE-60 


>I 
‘ 


Rabindranath Tagore. Dance drama, ‘‘Chitrangada”’ 3- 


_ 


5 r.p.m. HMV 


qe 
EPE-53/55 


Hindu Music. Uday Shankar. 3-12", 2-10", 78 r.p.m. Victor M-382 
Echoes of India. Wana Singh. 5-10”, 78 r.p.m. Musicraft 47 [Music and Songs of 
Asia—China, India. Side 2—India. 12’’ LP Allegro-Royale 1510} 
Hindu Instrumental and Vocal Music. Sarat Lahiri & Todi. 10”, 78 r.p.m. Victor 
24548 

Folk . ~ . : . - ~ . *_* ° 
Indian Folk Music. [Columbia World Library of Folk & Primitive Music]. Recorded & 
edited by Alain Daniélou. 12” LP. Columbia SL-215 


Folk Songs and Dances of North India. Edited under the direction of Gilbert Rouget, 


Musée de l'Homme. Recorded by Deben Bhattacharya. 12” LP. Period 
SPL-1614 

Folk Music of India. Recorded by All India Radio. 12” LP. Folkways P-409 
Music from South Asia. Sind, Nepal, Sorastra, Pushtu, Kashmir, Pathan, Kulu, 
Hyderabad, Goa. 12” LP. Folkways P-4447 
Chants de I'Inde (Musée Guimet). 7” 33 r.p.m. Chant du Monde LDY-4.092 


Classical & Folk 
Music from India: Songs from Bombay. Recorded by Deben Bhattacharya. 12” LP. 
Argo RG-62 


Ragas, Songs of India. Sung by Balakrishna of Travancore with Sitar, Tabla accompani- 
ment by A. Mohan. 12” LP. Folkways FG-3530 


Devotional and Folk Songs of India. Sung by Balakrishna. 10’’ LP. Stinson SLP-50 


” 


Chants du Bengale (Hemlata Devi) 7” 33 r.p.m. Chant du Monde LDY-4050 


Songs and Rhythms of Bengal. Recorded under supervision of Deben Bhattacharya. 
10’ LP. Record Society Ltd. (No number assigned) 


History of Music in Sound, Vol. I. 2-12’ LPs. Side 3—India. RCA Victor LM-6057 


Religious 
Religious Music of India. Recorded with notes by Alain Daniélou.  12’’ LP. Folkways 
P-431 


Musique Religieuse de l’Inde. Recueillie et enregistrée 4 Bénarés par Deben Bhatta- 
charya. 12’ LP. Boite 4 Musique LD-015 


Not yet examined. 


Music of India. Ragas and Talas. Ravi Shankar & Alla Rakha. 12’ LP. HMV ALP- 


1665 
Deben Bhattacharya-Indian Ragas. 12”. LP. Westminster 12031 
: ; PAKISTAN 
Folk Music of Pakistan. 12”. LP. Folkways P-425 
TIBET 
Musique Tibétaine du Sikkim. Edité sous la direction de Gilbert Rouget, ‘Collection du 
Musée de l'Homme”’. 12’. LP. Contrepoint MC.20.119 


History of Music in Sound, Vol. I. 2-12’ LPs. Side 2—Tibet. RCA Victor LM-6057 
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Continued from page 512) 


be, cannot be, the auditor's best friend 


Yet I am more and more inclined to feel 
that we count too lightly the degree to 
which we reinforce our own disc listening 
with our previous and accompanying 

hall, of the 


in our fled youths) the 


memories of the concert 
scores, and of 
teacher who put us through the Hanon- 
ind-Czerny, Gradus ad Parnassum paces 
Put simply, we know what the instru- 
ments look like and what they will do 
Chen too, Indian music is comparatively 
poorly served by records. To be sure 
there have been some fine performances 
preserved on discs but, until very recently, 
India 


the exigencies and economies of 


dictated the ten-inch 78 r.p.m. record 
In all instances, however, the length of 
the record adds a Procrustean restriction 
lhe performer is bound, whether by 78 or 
LP, by 


own intelligence and feeling. 


a dictate other than that of his 
Many per- 
formers were and are suspicious of records 
ind radio and reserve their best per- 
formances for concerts, private concerts, 
ind the rivalry-rich “music conferences” 
Many more performers need the stimulus 
of an audience to bring out their finest 
genius \ number of Indian musicians 
who have performed in Europe and the 
United States have complained that the 
sacerdotal hush and solemnity of our 
iudiences unnerve them! 

Finally, we gain a real insight into any 
music not only by close attention but also 
by saturation in diversity. We often 
unthinkingly discount the sheer amount 
of music we hear over the years, and the 
degree to which our perceptions and judg- 
ments are formed by it unconsciously. 
music is 


The preservation of Indian 


best accomplished by tape, and my 
curious reader may gnash his teeth in 
frustration to learn of the many inacces- 
sible public and private tape collections. 
rape, indeed, is the indispensable adjunct 
of the serious music lover in India—some 
Indian students have mortgaged them- 
selves for years for their tape recorders 

ind tape has played a strange role in 
preserving music which, by its very 
nature, was conceived of as transitory. 
It is, 


indeed, marvelously impressive to 
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Alauddin Khan playing the sarod (Photo Bemol Mukherjee) 


discover how a piece, heretofore doomed 
to eternal silence, stands up, deepens, and 
enlarges under the fortuitous hearings the 
tape allows. We cannot hope for India: 
music to play its rightful share in our own 
musica! culture until Indian musicians 
perform here regularly, of course; but 
we will never plumb all that it has to 
until commercial 


otter tapes are more 


widespread than now. 

May I turn now, only seemingly abrupt- 
ly, back to Alauddin Khan? He is, as | 
have said, India’s greatest living musician 
He is also, I think, her greatest teacher 
of music and, in North Indian music, his 
influence 
legitimately 


permeates in a way which 
permits a comparison with 
Schénberg and (This, of 


When 


we consider the powerful and influential 


Stravinsky. 
course, doesn't refer to content). 
musicians of Hindusthani music—names 
which, alas, with the exception of Ali 
Akbar Ravi Shankar, are 


meaningless here still—we find them re- 


Khan and 


peatedly to be pupils of the incredible 
Ustad Alauddin. . 
children, grandchildren, and in-laws! And 


.pupils and, moreover 


now, into a second generation, pupils of 
pupils and (of course) in-laws of in-laws. 
The word for ‘“school-of-musical- 
thought” in Hindi is gharéné which means, 
with a double appositeness, ‘family’ or 
‘household’. (This speaks volumes about 
the method and intensity of teaching. 
The Alauddin gharAana (you must now con- 
sider it an English word) is most notably) 
represented by his son, Ali Akbar Khan, 
and his son-in-law, Ravi Shankar (brother, 


in turn, of the famous dancer, Uday 
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Shankar 
but they run into the dozens. 


I forbear giving other names, 
The peculi- 
arity and strength of Alauddin’s teaching 
at this rarefied level has been that it em- 
braces not only the learning and develop- 
ment of ragas, but, as well, the technical 
mastery of the instrument. If we have 
compared him to Schénberg as an in- 
fluence in composition, we must at least 
compare him to Auer or Leschetizky as a 
teacher ot instruments. Instruments, 
mark you, since he is himself a master of 
several, and his pupils have learned from 
him the deep-throated surbahdr, the 
glittering sitdr, the soulful sarod (his own 
favorite and that of his son, Ali Akbar), 
and the Western violin, inter alia! 

Here, tape recordings accomplish our 
segué at last, for one appreciates the 
powerful and profound influence of the 
\lauddin gharanaé most by listening to 
tapes of his disciples one after the other. 
a curious little 
triplet 
flatted twice the same, an 


The tricks are apparent 


ascending or descending never 


sharped or 


IT’S RUGGED... 


IT’S RELIABLE... 
IT’S VERSATILE... 


IT’S NEW... 





infinitely delayed movement from note to 
note without additional stroke or bowing 
—but the actual musical values are harder 
to describe. 

Like all great teachers, AlAuddin Khan 
has left his indelible mark upon his pupils 
without in the slightest degree restricting 
their own individuality or creative gifts. 
Comparisons are pointless, since the re- 
(Still it may 
whet the reader’s appetite to the point 


sources are unavailable 


of demanding action, to urge him to com- 
pare Ravi Shankar and Nikhil Bannerjee, 
sitarists, to see how they are both ‘‘sons 
of Alauddin” 


like one another. 


without being aesthetically 
And, since I’m twisting 
the dagger, I refer to the violinist, Miss 
Sisirkana Dé Choudhury, whose astonish- 
ing technique—the equal of most western 
virtuosi—is at the service of a profound, 
strong and, in the best sense of the word, 
feminine musical intelligence. ) 

Alauddin himself, in the performances of 
these later years, has reached that degree 
of purity and depth which old thoughtful 





® 
THE NEW orelco AG1024 FULLY AUTOMATIC 
4-SPEED STEREO/MONAURAL RECORD CHANGER 
COMPLETE WITH SPINDLE & EMPTY CARTRIDGE SHELL 


For complete information and specifications, write to: 
North American Philips Co., Inc. 

High Fidelity Products Division 

230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., New York 
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Khana” (Emperor’s 
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page 508—Photo cour- 
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Hearing his 


geniuses alwavs come to. 


late work, we think of late Beecham, 
Verdi, Bruno Walter, Vaughan Williams 

all the wise old men who strip everything 
away except the vital and determinate. 
We can understand, too, how his own 
musical progeny can listen wonderingls 
to those slow, strong notes moving one 
after the other with an incredible tension 
between them, and then confess in be- 
wilderment that they 


cannot identify 


the raga which ‘“‘Baba” is playing, nor the 
tala, the rhythm, he is playing it in 

But I fear I have tortured the reader too 
much with these specifics, and must return 
to the smooth shores of generality 


\l4uddin 


terms with Western music. 


Khan long ago made his 
He first met 
it, head-on and deliberately, by learning 
to be a clarinetist in Lobo’s Portuguese 
Band in Calcutta. He liked it, and one of 
the regrets of his prodigious life is that he 
could not give it the attention he felt it 
merited 

Western music is certainly an influence 
in Indian musical life. All the Indian 
assimilative genius has been thrown into 


adapting it to the needs of the ubiquitous 


cinema songs—charmingly called filmi 
eet—and even now Indian critics mourn 
the rise of Indian rock ‘n’ roll rruly! 
(nd it’s unbelievably dreadful, too. 

But, as AlAuddin Khan realized, the 
classical music had to pick its way care- 





fully; classical musicians can be eclectic 
only with the greatest caution. These are, 
ifter all, ‘wo musics, not branches of the 
mythical universal language 

By the same token, we, in our turn, must 
ipproach Indian music cautiously. Pity 
‘tis if it becomes a nine-days Greenwich 


because 


Village wonder, appealing only 





of its exoticism (as it repels some others 


only because of that same exoticism 
providing yet another frisson for the 
jaded, anxious, and compulsive who are 
fearful of the responsibilities of — the 
beauties of art and tradition. 

Indian music, like our own, is moving 
shifting, changing, retaining, experiment- 
al and ever traditional. Having proven it- 
self the most durable of all Indian arts 
it is now raising an interested evebrow 
at orchestration and harmonization, intro- 
ducing breath-taking trios and quartets 
drawing back to the security of the 
devastating solo performance and _ the 
boldly, offering (last year) a popular musi 
concert with a movie singer and a hun- 
dred-piece orchestra of Indian and Wester: 
instruments (the which no words of ai 
language could describe). 

It has definite appeal and value for us 
It doubles our vision of what art-music is 

I make no suggestion of synthesis or 
profit for Western music, nor for Indian 


jazz, another 


Nor can this be a new 
musique concrete, or even another example 


of the endearingly simple complexity of 


folk music It is another art-musit 
What we may all find—which is what 
Alauddin Khan perceived through the 


Lobo’s Portuguese Band 
Indians 


have found in Europe and America—is 


thumpings of 
and what countless sensitive 
simply, a new, different, and complete 
musical world. 

The recordings still need to be made 
the concerts to be given; the books 
written; the teachers brought. But the 
door is open a crack and through it we 


so fortunate in our time!) can_ hear 


however unclearly, the strains of the 


other great music of the world. 
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ASSOCIATION EUROPEENNE DES FESTIVALS DE MUSIQUE 





For the convenience of American music lovers who are now planning to be 
abroad during the late spring, summer, or early autumn of 1960, herewith a 
calendar of the 22 festivals scheduled for those months throughout Europe. 





WIESBADEN MAY 1 - MAY 19 
PRAGUE MAY 12 - JUNE 3 
FLORENCE MAY 18 - JUNE 30 
BORDEAUX MAY 20 - JUNE5 
STOCKHOLM MAY 28 - JUNE 14 
VIENNA MAY 28 - JUNE 26 
ZURICH JUNE 1 - JUNE 30 
HELSINKI JUNE 7 - JUNE 18 
haat ST RASBOU RG JUNE 9 - JUNE 23 
sal HOLLAND JUNE 15 - JULY 15 
GRANADA JUNE 24-JULY 4 
r the AIX-EN-PROVENCE JULY 9- JULY 31 
10 are DUBROVNIK JULY 10 - AUGUST 24 
f the BAY REUTH JULY 23 - AUGUST 25 
SANTANDER JULY 25 - AUGUST 31 
ATHENS AUGUST 1 - SEPTEMBER 15 
DVIng MUNICH AUGUST 7 - SEPTEMBER 9 
ment- LUCERNE AUGUST 13 - SEPTEMBER 7 
ven it- BESANCON SEPTEMBER 1 - SEPTEMBER 11 
apene VENICE SEPTEMBER 12 - SEPTEMBER 26 
PERUGIA SEPTEMBER 18 - OCTOBER 2 
ebro BERLIN SEPTEMBER 18 - OCTOBER 4 
intro- 
irtets To receive further details, as available, please direct a request to: Press and Information 
f the Service, European Association of Music Festivals, 122 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland 
the 
musi 
1 hun- 
ester “BOOKS TO SPAN THE EAST & WEST” 


" CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
for us Publishers (? Booksellers 





usic RUTLAND, VERMONT Tokyo, JAPAN 
esis Or 

ndian Now immediately available . 

nother 
cample 
<ity of JAPANESE MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
music INSTRUMENTS by William P. Malm 

what The first complete survey in English of tra- 
ch the ditional Japanese music. Includes historical 

Band outline, explanation of the general struc- 

ndien ture of Japanese music, and useful hints on 

wer purchasing instruments, records, books. 714 
pact: by 1014 inches. 292 pages. 89 plates, 9 in 
mplete color. Approx. 100 cuts. Cloth binding. 

Laminated jacket. $8.75. 

made 

books Order the above book and ask for our latest catalog of other outstanding 
but the books on practically every aspect of Japanese life and culture from: 
1 it we 
| hear CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
of the 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
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An Equipment Review 


Madison Fielding Stereo Receiver 


N THE early days of nigh fidelity the 
I trend was to more and more specializa- 
tion of individual components. Today the 
The Madison 
Fielding 440 is a complete stereo elec- 


reverse seems to be true. 


tronics system. It contains a_ stereo 
tuner, stereo preamplifier-control center, 
and stereo power amplifier providing 
twenty watts of output per channel. The 
price, although seemingly high, actually 
is somewhat less than the equivalent 
components would cost separately. The 
pros and cons of integration of com- 
ponents probably will never end, but each 
has its advantages. The in- 


tegrated unit, in addition to its lower cost, 


definite 


makes for one large piece instead of 
several smaller ones. All controls and 
operations are centralized rather than 
scattered over several panels. On the 
other hand, a failure in any one section of 
the unit disables the entire system while 
it is being serviced. With separate com- 
ponents the system often can provide 
partial use while a portion of it is in for 
repairs. Further, in an integrated unit 
the use of any one function is nevertheless 
operating all tubes and components in the 
system. Still, it is not to be gainsaid 
that price, compactness and convenience 
are important considerations, so that there 
is a definite need for units such as the 
Madison Fielding 440. 


\fter having used the 440 for nearly a 
month, I can report that in all of its many 
functions it is an excellent performer. As 
an FM tuner, I found it extremely sensi- 
tive, and virtually indistinguishable from 
the very best tuners in A-B comparisons. 
The 440 is equipped with AFC, which is 
not defeatable, and as a consequence 
drift, even during warm-up, is no problem. 

As an AM tuner the 440 is excellent. 


Marc h, 1060 





By LARRY ZIDE 


AM reception is very quiet, and equally 
clean. In direct comparisons of the same 
stations on AM and FM, the only im- 
portant difference in sound quality was in 
the upper frequency response, which is of 
course far better on FM. I expect that 
slightly better upper-frequency response 
could have been squeezed out of the 
tuner, though at the sacrifice of some of 
the low-noise characteristic. 

Both the preamplifier and power am- 
plifier are complementary to the tuner 
With all but the lowest-level 
cartridges the preamp was without audible 
hiss or hum at any listening levels. 


sections. 


Over- 
all sound quality was smooth, with full 
bass and clean, extended highs. Very low 
audible distortion makes it possible to use 
the 440 with speakers. 


With very-low-efficiency units, such as 


low-efficiency 


AR-3s, the amplifier was audibly clipping 
at high levels, but audible distortion was 
still quite low. For the prospective pur- 
chaser who normally listens to music at 
lower than so-called concert-hall levels, 
the 440 is adequate for any speaker sys- 
tem. 

The 440 is a very versatile instrument. 
The dual row of 
combination with slide switches, gives the 
unit a great deal of flexibility in operation. 
Each of the paired push-buttons, as well 
as the mono-stereo slide switch, control a 


selector buttons, in 


small indicator light; although useful, 
these tend to give the front panel the 
aspects of a pin-ball machine. Just about 
any desired function is incorporated into 
the 440. Separate bass and treble controls 
for each channel, scratch and rumble fil- 
ters, a 
speaker-phasing, 


bass-boosting loudness control, 
channel-reversing, and 
tape-monitoring facilities are all switch- 
The 
back panel has switch-selected speaker 
impedance, as well as a stereo headset con- 


controlled from the front panel. 





nection, with a speaker(s) on-off switch 
for use with headsets. 

\ convenient device for effectively bal- 
ancing the stereo channels is incorporated 
\t this point, I want to 
correct one statement Madison Fielding’s 
The 440 is 
equipped to accept a third speaker which 
The book states 
that the use of a third speaker provides 


While it is 


into the system 


instruction book makes. 


combines both channels. 


‘true three channel stereo.”’ 


MADISON FIELDING STEREO RECEIVER 


MODEL 440 
SPECIFICATIONS 
FM 
Circuits: Low noise front end consisting of grounded grid, 


cathode fed RF amplifier, double tuned RF interstage, 
and low noise grid fed triode mixer, followed by wide 
band F stages, and wide band ratio detector preceded by a 
full stage of liminting. Self regulating automatic fre- 
quency control (AFC). 

Sensitivity: 2 microvolts for 20 db of quieting. 
volts for 30 db of quieting 

Selectivity: 240 KC bandwidth 

Ratio Detector Peak to Peak Separation 

Frequency Range: 88-108.5 megacycles 

Drift 10 KC maximum 

Image Rejection: 40 db. 

IF Rejection: 60 db 

Antenna Input: 300 ohms 

Distortion: Less than 0.57, IM at 30°; modulation 

Frequency Response 0.75 db 30-15,000 cps including 
standard 75 microsecond deemphasis 

Hum Leve!: 60 db below 100°; modulation 

AM 

Circuits: Low noise, high gain RF pentode followed by a 
pentagrid converter, wide band IF stage and a high 
perveance diode detector with delayed AVC. High pick- 

sensitivity resulting from the use of a special litz wire 

high-Q ferrite rotatable loopstick. 

Sensitivity: 80 microvolts per meter 
10 microvolts 

Selectivity: 10 KC bandwidth 

Frequency Range: 530-1640 KC 

Image Rejection: 55 db 


4 micro- 


0.6 megacycies 


Terminal sensitivity 


60 db down 


Grado Custom Stereo Cartridge 


RADO LABORATORIES have 
(; gained a fine reputation for high- 
quality craftsmanship in the manufacture 
of cartridges and arms The two produc ts 
submitted for this evaluation are typical 
of the company’s products. Let me state 
at the outset that both the cartridge and 


arm are among the finest I ever tested 


I have many times mentioned my 


skepticism regarding the value of test rec- 
With 


moderately 


ords most of them the Grado 


shows wide frequency  re- 
sponse, falling off relatively sharply below 
about 60 cycles to where it is 5 db down 
the 


cartridge is essentially flat to well over 15 


at 30 cycles. At the upper end 


ke with slow roll-off beyond, so that it 


measures 6 db down at 20kce. Though 
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true that many stereo can be 


somewhat improved by the addition of a 


systems 


third, or centerfill, speaker, the only way 
to get “true three channel stereo”’ is from 
a three-channel source. All commercially 
available stereo discs, tapes and_broad- 
casts, at this time or in the foreseeable 
future, are two-channel. 

In sum, if an all-in-one receiver is your 
desire, the Madison Fielding 440 fits the 


bill admirably. It is a top-quality unit 


Antenna Input: Built-in low noise ferrite loopstick with 
terminal for externa! antenna. 


Distortion: Less than 1°, harmonic. 

Frequency Response 3 db 20-5,000 cycles. 

Hum Level: 45 db below 80°7, modulation. 

AUDIO 

Circuits: Four 7189 bean pentodes in self-biased push-pull 
circuits 

Output Level: 40 watts tota!; 20 watts per channel at less 
than 1° harmonic distortion. 

Peak Power: 80 watts totai; 40 watts per channel 


4, 8 and 16 ohms. 
0.5 db 10-30,000 cycles at 1 watt 
1 db 30-30,000 cycles at 20 watts 

Minimum Volume Hum: 85 db below 20 watts. 

Tuner, Aux. & Phono Hum (Hi-Level): 70 db below 2 
watts (0.5 voit input reference). 

Phono Hum (RIAA Position): 60 db below 20 watts for 
10 millivolt input reference 

Tape Input Hum: 55 db below 20 watts for 5 millivolt input 
reference. 

Cross Talk: Better than 50 db 

Tone Control Rance: + 12 db at 50 cps 

12 db at 10,000 cps 

Rumble Filter’ 10 db per octave below 50 cps. 

Scratch Filter: 10 db per octave above 6 KC 

Input Levels: Aux , 250 millivolts. Phono: 2.2 millivolts at 
500 cycies. 
Tape: 1 mill'volt at 250 cycles 

Tape Output Level: 1 volt from each channel, unmodified 
by volume and tone controls. 

Record Equalization: RIAA 

Tape Equalization: NARTB 7% IPS. 


Output Impedance 
Frequency Response 


these are very good figures they are not ex- 
ceptional. What is exceptional is the fact 
that no matter how dubious these figures 
are almost exactly the 
When the cart- 
ridge is used for what it is intended for, 


might be, they 


same for each channel 


one forgets completely about test records 


Here is about as clean and smooth a 
cartridge as I have ever heard. Sound 
reproduction is virtually without. strain 


Inner grooves, which are the downfall of 
many a cartridge, are reproduced with a 
clarity and sweetness I have not heard 
Bass was full and rich, without 
High-frequency 
reproduction was clear, undistorted and 


exceeded. 
a tendency to boominess. 
as wide-range as one could demand. 
Playing stereo, I found as little a tendency 
for instruments to wander (an indication 


of poor channel separation) as I have en- 
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countered with any cartridge submitted. 


My quarrel with disc stereo itself is 


that the best is, thus far, not nearly so 


good as tape stereo. A good portion of 
the blame, in all fairness, must be heaped 


Many 


separation 


on the stereo records themselves. 


exhibit far poorer channel 


than several cartridges now available.) 
Cartridge preference is, in the end, a 


highly personal thing. To my ears, the 


Grado is the best reproducer I have heard 


to date. I might add at this point that 


this is the less expensive of two models 


Grado offers, I have not yet heard the 


Grado Master in direct comparison with 


the Custom. Limited listening elsewhere 


Grado Micro-Balance Arm 


S THE photograph indicates, the 
Grado arm is of, to say the least, 


unique design. It is fashioned from a 


single piece of gunstock walnut wood, and 
is of dynamic-balance construction, which 


GRADO MICRO-BALANCE STEREO TONE ARM 
SPECIFICATIONS (with GRADO cartridge) 

Tracking error: + .8°. 

Resonance: 10 cps approximatel y 3DB 

Micrometer overhang adjustment + \% 

Height adjustment: 114. 

tylus force adjustment: + 7 grams. 

Arm length: lateral pivot to stylus centers 8-7/8’ 

Overall !ength: 14”. 

Offset angle: 24.5 degrees 

Pivot frictions: under .1 gram at stylus 

Audiophile net price: $29.95. 16” transcrintion tone arm 
net price: $32.50 


GRADO CUSTOM STEREO CARTRIDGE 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Frequency response: 10-24,000 cps per channel. 
Interchannel output balance: + .5DB 
Interchannel frequency balance: + .5DB. 
Output: Approximately 7 MV per channel at 10 CMV. 
D.C. resistance: 1,000 Ohms per channel 
Impedance’ 1,000 Ohms per channel 
Tracking force’ 3 grams 
Input lead: Any value above 5,000 Ohms 
Stylus mass: 1 milligram 
Channe! separation: in excess of 20 DB 
Designed for record changer use Audiophile net: $32.50 


makes me suspect that the Master may 
have only a slight edge, if any, over the 
lower-priced Custom. 

Special note must be made of the low 
impedance of the Grado Custom. This 
allows for the use of the cartridge with 
the 
preamplifier without effect on frequency 


widely varying load resistances in 


response. Low impedance also allows 
for long leads from cartridge to preamp 
without the risk of high-frequency loss. 
The Custom has relatively low output. 
For all modern preamps no transformers 
should be needed. However, some older 
preamps might require them, and they 


are available at $23.50. 


is to say that it is for all practical pur- 
poses independent of gravity’s effects. 
Turntable leveling is not critical with this 
system. The arm has many commendable 
features. It is, for one thing, the only 
arm that I know of that can be adjusted 
to minimize tracking error. The cartridge 
This 


slide is moved back and forth to align the 


is mounted on an adjustable slide. 


stylus with an etched line on the arm it- 


self. Since many cartridges vary con- 


siderably in their mounting hole to stylus 


distances, this system effectively accom- 


modates all cartridges. 


The use of wood in the construction 


seems to damp out 


arm resonances to 
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almost the vanishing point. With a sweep 
test record that goes from 70 to 15 cycles 
I could detect no resonances of any kind 
when using the arm in conjunction with 
the Grado cartridge. The arm and cart- 
ridge have color-coded terminals to facili- 


tate connecting the correct wire to the cor- 


Heath Stereo Preamplifier 
Kit, Model SP-2 
Heath products the 


S WITH all 
SP-2 preamp is available only in 


kit form. Again, as with all Heath prod- 
ucts the SP-2 is of high quality, with a 
construction manual second to none in the 
kit field 


unit I found it nearly a twenty-hour 


There is a great deal in this 


job, but the labor was well worth the 
effort. For the novice kit builder, I still 
recommend constructing a power ampli- 
fier before tackling a preamp. ‘There is 
much printed circuitry in the SP-2. This 
on the one hand simplifies the wiring, but 
on the other there is the fact that a heavy 
hand with a soldering iron can easily ruin 
a printed board. For best results a low- 
20-40 watts) 


Slightly prolonged appli- 


wattage soldering pencil 
should be used. 
cation with this sort of iron is not likely to 
scorch 

[ found no quarrel with the construc- 
tion manual. It is a combination kit- 
building primer, service manual, and pro- 
fusely illustrated construction guide. The 
SP-2 is assembled in three steps, one chan- 
nel at a time and then a separate sub- 
chassis for the power supply. The final 


product is a_ three-layered sandwich 


which plugs together. Future servicing 
should be easy, since most components 
Heath 
also makes a monophonic version of this 


\t a future date the kit builder 


are readily available. Incidentally 
preamp 
can add the second, plug-in, channel. 

\s a finished product, the SP-2 is one 
With good 


associated equipment the preamp pro- 


of the better units of its kind. 


vided notably clean and wide-range sound. 
For all but 


gain was completely noiseless. 


cartridges, 
The SP-2 
sensitive on its low-level 


very-low-level 


is extremely 
positions. With most stereo cartridges 


the input level controls should be turned 
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rect terminal on the cartridge. All in all, 
this arm would seem to be as good as 
any, and it is extremely handsome to 
boot. 

Both the arm and the cartridge would 
do full justice to the finest rig and both are 


enthusiastically endorsed here. 


This will further reduce 
the already low distortion. 


halfway down. 


An interesting feature of the preamp 
This allows 
a moderately wide range of control from 


is a remote balance control. 
the listening position—a highly advan- 
Other ‘“‘extras’’ include 
a front-panel AC on-off switch which con- 
trols one of the back 


tageous feature. 


receptacles in- 
dependently of the others. The only 
things I didn't like about the SP-2 were 
the absence of a rumble filter and the fact 
that the highly effective scratch filter was 
available only on one channel. 

he Heath stereo preamp, then, offers 
to those willing to invest time and effort 
a kit that is enjoyable to build and a 
finished product that is of the highest cali- 
ber in its class. It is, in fact, in terms of 
sound, only slightly inferior to the very 
best. 


For under sixty dollars, an ex- 


cellent value, most definitely recom- 


mended. 





HEATH STEREO PREAMPLIFIER KIT 
MODEL SP-2 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Frequency Response: 1.5 db 15-35,000 cps. 
Distortion 
Harmonic: less than 0.97, 20-20,000 cps at 2.5V out (6mv 
n at mag input) 
1.M.: 0.267 at 1.5V out 
1.40% at 2.5V out 
Noise: 
Mag. Phono: 6mv in-65 db below 2.5V 
Aux: 0.1V in-75 db below 2.5V. 
Equalization: NARTB, RIAA, LP, 78. 
Separate bass and treble controls each channel. 
Switched loudness contro! provides bass and treble com 
pensation 
Function Selector (four positions): Stereo, A channel, B 
channel, A-8 mix 
Inputs (six): Tape head, magnetic phono, microphone, 
auxiliary 1,2,3. 
Shipping Weight: 15 Ibs 
Price: $56.95 (Shipped from Berton Harbor, Mich. Ship- 
ping extra). 
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for librarians 


Music Librarianship: \ Practical Guide, 
by E. T. Bryant. 
Clarke & Co.; New 
Publishing Co 


London: James 


York: 
503 pp., $6.50. 


Hafner 


By JOSEPH M. BOONIN 


LTHOUGH only a small percentage 
A of ARG readers are librarians—and 
they have seen this book or ordered it, or 
are Waiting for reviews to appear in the 
professional journals—it is not out of place 
for a notice of it to appear here because 
of its inherent interest to serious collectors 

The work is, sad to say, highly over- 
rated, and not at all good for the purpose 
for which it was ostensibly written, 7.e., 
as a practical guide to music librarianship 
presumably for music librarians or library 
students). It is not, however, completely 
valueless, and there are many who would 
be interested in at least seeing a copy if 
not actually in buying one. 

Phe author claims the point of view of 
a British 


for his is 


librarian and well he might, 
bias which makes such works 
as the fifth edition of Grove’s and Scholes’ 
Oxford ( 


to be products of international objectivity. 


mpanion seem by comparison 


His comments on library practice, not to 
mention his judgments of contemporary 


composers, are so blatantly British-aimed 


and British-oriented that the book comes 
very close to losing the ‘‘matters of in- 
terest and use’ that “librarians overseas 
will find Ee" 


The book is divided into two main 
sections. The five chapters that com- 


prise the first section deal with music 


Mr. Boonin is a music and record cata- 


] - , ° 
foguer at the New York Public Library. 
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IBOOK REVIEWS| 


A not-very-practical guide 


and collectors 


library administration reference books 
and periodicals, cataloguing, classification, 
and “gramophone record libraries’. The 
second section is a classified list of music 
that might give “a representative but 
not a comprehensive stock for a music 
library”’. 

Of the five chapters in part one the one 
that holds the most interest—unless the 
reader is a librarian or interested in the 
bibliographical aspects of music—is the 
chapter on record libraries. It is in this 
chapter that the author has relied on 
\merican correspondents to the greatest 
extent. He even goes so far as to admit 
that the American libraries are far in ad- 
vance of their British cousins in the de- 
velopment of their record collections and 
expresses wonder at the feats of such 
collections as those in Detroit and Minne- 
apolis (although it is surprising to find no 
mention at all of the excellent services 
offered along these lines by the New York 
Public Library 

sryant admits a strong pro-English 
bias in his choices for the selected list that 
forms part two of the book, but even at 
that he has not prepared us for his 
chauvinistic assault on the time-honored 
hierarchy of the musical repertoire. A 
single example, from the section on songs, 
will illustrate this point The list is 
graded from A to E for purposes of rela- 
tive importance in a small collection with 
Those most worthy 
Britishers, Thomas Arne, Easthope Mar- 
tin, Roger Quilter, and Liza Lehmann all 
score well in the A-B class while lesser 


lights, poor hacks such as 


a limited budget. 


3erlioz, De- 
bussy, Kilpinen, Liszt, Loewe, Mendels- 
sohn, Mussorgsky, and Wagner, must con- 
tent themselves with an occasional C! 
The reader will be aware also, that this 
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book took shape over a period of several 





years. Here and there it reveals its age. 
For example, even the British librarians 
must be aware that neither Westminster 
nor Angel has published its releases in 
economy packages for some time. 
Notwithstanding these objections, it 
must be conceded that the book is pep- 
pered with little bits of great enlighten- 
ment. It is, for example, the first source 
outside of the world of record-collecting 
literature where any attempt has been 
made not only to explain matrix numbers 
and their diminishing importance in this 
age of tape but also to explain the E.M.1 
system of geographic prefixes for identify- 
ing a recording’s country of origin.  <Al- 
though the book fails to take note of it, 
this information still has considerable 


value because both H.M.V. and Columbia- 


An admirable monograph 


The last great 


“ON SPITE OF the generally acknow- 
| ledged excellence of Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, and Caroline music, the number 
of monographs on composers responsible 
for this music is piteously small. Tom- 
kins, through his association with all 
three of these great epochs, has always 
seemed to me especially deserving in this 
respect, and I hope that this short account 
of his life, his family, and his work will 
encourage other scholars te deal with the 
more eminent of his contemporaries.” 

Such is the attitude with which the 
author regards his efforts. Understood 
within the scope of a monograph, this is 
a highly successful work, and one that is 
distinctly welcome. But the casual reader 
should be warned: this is a_ scholarly 
study, both of what is known of the 
composer's life and of his musical output. 
It is not a “biography” in the popular 
sense 


The latter type of work would be 


THOMAS TOMKINS, 1572-1656, by 
Denis Stevens. 214 pages. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, $6. 
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\ngel have carried this practice over into 
the assigning of matrices to LP sides. 

It is interesting to note that the author 
seems to know about an eighth volume 
of Schubert songs being prepared by 
Peters for publication but cannot cope 
with the fact that the co-author of A Dic. 
tionary of Vocal Themes is Harold (not 
Howard) Barlow or that the New York 


composer is Otto (not Oscar) Luening 

In closing it might be asked of the 
readers whether, in this brave new world 
of records and music and libraries and 
Englishmen, they were aware that one 
library in London requires its patrons 
periodically to show a receipt for a new 
needle, and that another reserves the right 
to visit the patron’s home and inspect the 
equipment on which the library's records 


are being plaved. 


Elizabethan 


virtually impossible in view of the scan- 
ty knowledge we have of Tomkins per- 
sonally, as is true of most of the com- 
posers of these early epochs. The most 
that we can trace are the bare outlines of 
his career. He was born toa family of an 
active and continuous musical traditior 
The Tomkins family is traced at length 
in the author’s first chapter, and this be 
wildering maze of relatives is supple 
mented by the welcome clarification of a 
genealogical table inserted at the end 
of the book. Suffice it to say here that 
Thomas Tomkins was not the only 
musician of note his family contributed 
to the England of his day. His father, 
also named Thomas (c. 1545-1627) was 
active in ecclesiastical music. His elder 
brother, another Thomas (c. 1567-1591 
was an unruly cathedral musician until 
he redeemed himself by dying, of all 
places, in the famous sea battle of the 
Revenge alone against some __ fifty-odd 
Spanish ships. (Mr. Stevens recognizes 
all the folly, but none of the glory that 
historians have seen in this remarkable 
but unexplained event. Just how much 
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Sir Richard Grenville, or Greynvile, the 
English captain, was to blame for this 


suicidal if heroic waste of his ship and 


crew remains uncertain.) Also, the 
composer's younger half-brothers John 
1586-1638), Robert (?-?), and Giles 


2.2), were musicians of importance in 
their day, most especially the first of them 
who was ranked in his day with the great 
Thomas. And Thomas’ only Na- 
thaniel (1599-1681) the 
family tradition, as well as having done 


son, 


was likewise in 


invaluable service in preserving his father’s 
music. 

Thomas himself early demonstrated his 
abilities as both 


remarkable performer 


and composer. After his days as a choir- 
boy he was given more formal training in 
London, some of it under the great Wil- 
liam Byrd (1543-1623), of whom he later 
spoke as ancient and much 


He 
Worcester Cathedral, 


“my rever- 
service at 


1595 he 


enced master’’. found 
where in 
later he 


his predecessor, 


became organist. Two years 


married the widow of 
\lice née Hassard: though she was about 
eight or nine years older than Tomkins, 
they seem to have lived happily together 
until her death in 1642, and left two chil- 
dren. A 


talents came in 1601 when he was among 


singular recognition of his 
those composers invited to contribute to 
Morley’s famous collection, The Triumphs 
of Oriana. His offering, The fauns and 
satyrs tripping, is a vivid demonstration 
of the development of his abilities, even 
atage 29. Tomkins took his B. Mus. at 
Oxford in 1607. 
and he was called upon to provide music 
for court use; finally, between 1617 and 
1620 he won the 
Chapel Royal. It is known that he com- 
posed music for the funeral of James I 
and the coronation of Charles I (1625), 
and he may actually have done likewise 
for the coronation of James (1603). In 
1628 he was to have been made composer 
in ordinary to Charles save for a blunder 
of a prior promise of the post to another. 
His activities at the court and Worcester 
continued into the trying days of the Civil 
Wars, until its turmoil destroyed his world 
and his profession. By 1646 Worcester 


had been seized by the Parliamentarian 


His fame was spreading 


his appointment to 
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forces; Tomkins, himself of the loyalist 
Was 


the 


and high-church party, no longer 


actively employed, for victorious 


Puritans had no more use for music of 
organs and choirs than they had for a king 
and his court. Tomkins went into an en- 
forced, if well-earned, retirement at age 
74, spending his final years in comfortable 
with his and the latter's 
Here he died in June of 1656. 
Such is the bulk of our knowledge of 


Tomkins’ life, and what little else there 


seclusion son 


second wife. 


may be is essentially supplementary de- 
tail. 
make inferences, and note the esteem and 
And in 
specifically 
such is all that Mr. 
Stevens can present of the composer as a 


As for his personality, we can only 


affection of his contemporaries. 
the forty-one-page 


on Tomkins’ life 


chapter 


human being. 
But it is the music Tomkins left behind 


that is most important. Tomkins was 
the last great representative of the noble 
Elizabethan 


glories died. 


traditions and with him its 
He never deviated from the 
older idiom that was elsewhere being dis- 
carded and superseded. His sacred music 
is one of the last great contributions to 
the literature of Renaissance polyphony. 
His secular vocal music the 
final chapter in the Elizabethan madri- 
galian style, while he reflected nothing 
of the Jacobean trend away from the old 


basically 


likewise is 


the 
more monophonic song with lute accom- 


polyphonic form towards 


paniment. And though he produced key- 
board music throughout his career, he 
found peace amid the disturbances of his 
closing years by turning back to the six- 
teenth century harpsichord and virginals 
style to express his sorrow for the passing 
of the old order in the Civil Wars. Thus 
in 1647 he composed pavans in honor 
of two of the leaders of his party, the Earl 
of Strafford and Archbishop Laud (exe- 
cuted respectively in 1641 and 1645 by 
the Parliamentarians), 
the execution of King Charles in 
1649 Tomkins composed A Sad Pavan: 


while two weeks 
after 


for these distracted times. 

It is thus to a discussion of Tomkins’ 
music, rather than simply to his life, 
that the major portion of this book is 


devoted. Chapters are devoted to each 
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his surviving 


of the four categories of 


musi rhe first two categories are repre- 
sented each by specific published collec- 
the 


Deo Sacra of 1668, a compilation of music 


tions: for his sacred music Musica 


that dates largely from Tomkins’ middle 
collected and edited after the com- 
Nathaniel; 
for his secular vocal music, the Songs of 
3. 4. and 6. Parts of 1622 
maining categories are his kevboard music, 


his Mr. 


Stevens’ chapters on these categories are 


vears 


poser's death by his son, 


The two re- 


and music for string consort 


all fine little essays and give not only good 


analyses of specitic pieces, but also ex- 


cellent background information and gen- 
\lso ot 


students of this music are the appendices 


eral observations great use for 


it the end of the book, 
lists of all of Tomkins’ 


reference apparatus one could expect. 


containing full 
works and all the 


Incidentally, in connection with the 


fourth category, one cannot but take the 


opportunity to quote the celebrated 
and vivid description (which Mr. Stevens 
160) by 


Roger North of the flourishing 


quotes himself on p the con- 


tempor iry 


state of consort music—we would call it 


chamber music—in the difficult period of 


the mid-seventeenth century: 


And amongst other arts. music flour- 
1, and exceedingly improved, for the 
King being a virtuous prince loved an en- 
tertainment so commendable as that was; 
fantasia manner held through his 
reign and during the troubles and when 
most other good arts languished musi« 
held up her head, not at court nor (in 
the cant of the times) profane theatres 
society, lor many 
than to go out 
1ead abroad; and 
the entertainment was very much courted 
nade use of not only in country but 
city families, in which many of the 
Z and in this 


od consortiers 
c daily improving more or 
time of (in all other respects 


ha 








ind the 








chose 














ppy restoration 


It would perhaps be too optimistic to 
suggest that what chamber music needs 
today is a good civil war. For in our age 


some musical training is no longer con- 


sidered an indispensable part of an ‘‘edu- 


cated” person's background as it was in 
the palmy days of Tomkins’ era, and 
music would be less likely to provide a 


consolation and something for us to fall 
back upon amid adversity 


Mr 


able one in 


Stevens’ book, then, is an admir- 


all respects, and will readily 


sa 
30 
Nm 


be accepted as the standard work on the 
subject. Also in the appendices, by the 


lomking 


way, is a list of recordings of 


music That the list is all-too-brief js F 
° ° a - 7 

an indication of an unfortunate gap in § 
. . ¥ 

the catalogue. The English HMY fe. 
, 


cordings are, of course, not available regu. 
But, alas, 
the records that were issued here are 


larly in this country. many of 





longer available either. Such is likeh 
to be the case with the early Londo 
set (given here with its British Decca 
number) LL-712/13. Such also is the | 
fate of Oiseau-Lyre OL-50075/76. The 
American Allegro record cited is als 
no longer in print. Mr. Stevens has 
neglected mention of one Tomkins re 


When David 
heard by the Randolph Singers appeared | 
Concert Hall dise (CHC-52 
this, 


cording: a performance of 


on an early 


but then too, is unavailable. 4 


more encouraging Omission, however, and 


one that is admitted in a note (since the 


release date was subsequent to the book's 


printing), is that of the fullest and most 


excellent Tomkins recordings, no_ les 


than a pair of twelve-inch discs devoted 
3oth are 


in entirety to this composer. 


from Expériences Anonymes, and_ have 
been noted previously in these pages 
Dec., 1957, p. 165). One (EA-0027 
contains five verse aithems, and _ three 


Deo Sacra, as 


voluntaries. The 


full anthems from \Jusica 
three 


EA-0028 


well as organ 


second contains eleven pieces 
from the Songs and four of his consort 
pieces. It is no coincidence that the di- 
rection, the annotation, and most of the 
editing were done by Denis Stevens him- 
on the same level 


self. The results are 


as his book and these two records offer 
by far the best, not only in quantity, but 
in variety and quality, of what is avail 
able of Tomkins on records at the moment 

But Tomkins deserves a wider represet- 
His music is eloquent, appealing, 
As such it hardl 


tation 
and of high quality 
merits the cavalier neglect which s 
many fine works endure in spite of the 
resources, usually ill-used, of the recording 
industry. It may be hoped that this book 
more of the 


J.WB 


will attract to Tomkins 


attention that is due him. 
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said 
he might well 
have been thinking of Russian music. 
This department has been inundated by 
such a flood of new releases from Russia 
ind the many Soviet Republics in Europe 
and Asia that we are hastening to review 
the ones on hand before the next wave 
reaches these shores. Who wants to be 
smothered in a sea of vinylite? 

For years, publications from the Soviet 
Union have told of the cultural advances 
made by the national minorities of he vastern 
Europe and Asia. These partly or totally 
illiterate peoples, so the Soviets roe have 
developed from their rich and varied folk 
cultures much theater, dance, poetry, and 
music which can claim distinction. The 
releases from the Caucasus and east of the 
Urals—not the first to appear—come from 
this part of the Soviet world. All the 
others are from European Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

[he technical perfection of the choral 
und instrumental groups and soloists in the 
trained and semi-professional categories 
is—let’s face it—without equal anywhere. 
The musical material consists of many folk 
songs and dances collected in many 
by members of the groups themselves: old 
tunes with new words, 19th-century senti- 
mental melodies of Old Russia, and a whole 
new crop of songs dealing with contem- 
porary life under the Soviets—marching 


Khrushchev 


Premier 
“We will bury you” 


HEN 


cases 








songs, songs of the collective farms and 
factories which should sound dreadfully 
depressing. It works out otherwise. 

Some of these new creations are good, 
some indifferent others frankly bad. 
lany new songs follow traditional musical 
patterns; others emulate stock formulas 
from heac irters in Moscow. It isa pity 
hat the ereat tradition of Russian songs 

s hardly been exploited in this new group 
{recordings. The same songs—take your 
ck of versions of the Volga Boatman, for 
stance—appear on many discs. Can it 
be that the Russians are afraid to give us 

ything but old favorites? According to 
eports, eir archives—in publications 

d rec es—are bulging at the seams 

hat ( hin selection is hardly justified 
lack ivailability of fresh material 
Henrie Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 


By 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 





The albums from the Caucasus and east of 
the Urals, this material being fairly un- 
familiar in this country, serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the music of this 
area. Let us hope that subsequent albums 
will continue to increase our knowledge 
rather than repeat what has already been 
done. 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA 


Ykpaiha; The Ukrainian Dumka Chorus 
conducted by Alexander Soroka; The 
Bandura Ensemble conducted by Alex- 
ander Minkowsky, featuring Boris Hmi- 
rya, bass-baritone. Monitor MF-315, 
$4.98. 

ATHE Ukrainians, an Eastern 
people, now occupy the Western 
(formerly part of Poland) 
(formerly part of Rumania), and the Car- 
patho-Ukraine. Their roots spread out 
over an area that draws nourishment from 
Western civilization and the traditions of 
the Middle East. Sentimental songs in 34 
time abound. On the other hand strong 
remnants of Middle Eastern music, 
mented melodies, glottal trills, open sing- 
ing tone, and Byzantine ecclesiastical 
modes and harmonies are there for the in- 
dustrious musicologist to discern 


Slay 
kraine 
Bukovina 


Oornla- 


This album, however, is dedicated main- 
ly to folk music of the 19th century, 
beautiful collection it is. 
Bandura Ensemble are 
tone is smooth, 


and a 

The chorus and 
first-rate. ‘Their 
vet full of excitement and 
tender They explore the entire 
range of dynamics, and what pianissimos! 
Though the songs are metrical in construc- 


passion. 


tion they are never metronomic Side I, 
Band 5. i lovely se lec tion ol this k ind. 
The song moves, as it were, by itself, with 
no artificial barriers. As for the love songs 


the ( 
ascending 


on this record, love might be 

spiral if such songs could 

be on lovers’ lips. At least, one can hope 

sO. PY. 
J 


Luse ol 


on an 


Byelorussian Folk Songs and Dances. 
Monitor MF 320, $4.98 
ABYELORUSSIA, or White Russia, is a 
favorite source for Russian 
The album features a charming 
times humorous collection of ‘echt’ 


composers 
and at 
Slavic 
songs and instrumental pieces with poetry 


that manages to be both political and 
Witty. Especially noteworthy are a 
Virtuoso accordionist and an octet of 
women’s voices. There is an excellent 


Russian version of that old war horse 
The Wedding of the Mosquito and the Fly! 


\pparently, there is no place left on earth 
where one can go these days without hear- 


ing about weddings in the animal and 
insect world. 
Side II, Band 1, is a dark brooding song 


in a rocking 4/4 time. On the same side, 
Band 2, a women’s octet gives a dramatic 
approach to a fine song. The alto part 
moves intensely from one basic note to the 
other thereby giving emphasis to the dra- 
matic content of the song. Side II, Band 
5, a brief but haunting melody, is repeated 
many times by different sections of the 
chorus, yet somehow manages not to sound 
repetitive and tiring 

Complete Byelorussian texts and trans- 
literations are given, though notes are 


inadequate H.Y 


— 
Red Army Marches 
Artia ALP-113, $4.98. 
ATHIS album is a curious mixture of 
mediocre marching tunes on one side and 
an equally banal group of folksongs from 


The in Hi-Fi. 


Soviet-occupied countries on the other. 
Bathed in sentimentality they undoubted- 
ly are—yjust the kind of “folksongs” that 


seem to please city folk but are transparent 
in their musical poverty to the alert ear. 


The collection includes an Albanian 
narching tune, a Rumanian sentimental 
waltz, a song entitled Vary, the last ap- 


aria from a second-rate Rus- 
sian opera if not a high-class operetta. A 
gay tongue-in-cheek Hungarian song is a 
welcome relief The words are amusing 
though the music doesn’t match it. There’s 
more but scarcely worth citing. This is the 
runt of the latest Soviet litter. H.Y 


parently an 


& 
The Red Army Sings. Artia 
$4.98 
AAN excellent collection of old favorites 
sung in the inimitable manner of the Red 
\rmy Chorus. It includes such songs as 
Stenka Resin, Dubinushka, Mountain of 
Gold, and many others. If you don’t have 
the Angel release of a few vears ago, never 
mind, this one will do just as well. H.Y 


ALP-114, 


. 

Soviet Army Chorus and Band; Songs 
of the Steppes; Conducted by Boris 
\lexandrov. Monitor MP-541, $4.98. 

ATLHIS is not a distinguished collection 

by a justly famous group. Were the em- 

phasis folk music and less on 
mediocre marching tunes and popular 
the Its might be better. 

To single out a few good songs on this 

the Volga Boatman aside—a 

ian tune Side II, Band 4, is a 

lilting g done from beginning 

to end without a hint of the dramatic 
treatment we have heard from the Red 

Army Chorus. Too bad the style of the 


more on 


ditties, resu 
record 
Georg on 


Sol piano 
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region is lost in a fulsome choral arange. 
ment. On the same side, Band 5 is one of 
those stirring examples of marching songs 
the Russians are so good at, building toa 
tine climax. 

Cafe tunes, patriotic, and popular songs 
are good when right for the group per. 
forming them. 
not. P.K 
Chorus of the Volga. Monitor MF-319 

$4.98, 

ATHIS chorus of 80 singers and dancers 
from gon hev is a newcomer (formed i 
1953), but like all the others to have come 
to our shores is thoroughly and_ ingratiat- 
ingly professional. ‘The selections on this 
release include some folksongs and a good- 
ly number of recently composed ones. Folk 
instruments such as a piercing flute (the 
svistulka), wooden spoons, bayan with 
bells, and the beresta for bird calls are used 
to good advantage. The are at- 
tractively arranged—but arranged 

spite of the claims made in the notes : 
“authenticity” of performing style. 

Phe version of—yes, you guessed it 
Volga Boatman deserves special mentior 
It is not so theatrical as the Red Arm 
version but more effective and more j 
keeping with the nature of the song. Itis 
pertormed like a dirge in slow temp 
Intense emotion imparts to the songs 
powerful rhythmic force, and an over-al 
dark and melancholy quality seldom hear 
in other renditions. The contrapunta 
treatment in certain sections is a relie 
from the usual harmonic one. 

On Side II, Band 3, Lament of the Volga 
is an attractively arranged song. Like the 
Volga Boatman, the slow dirge-like be 
ginning is moving and poignant, and the 
captivating dance melody of the second 
section is infectious indeed. 

English translations are supplied, 
why can’t there be fuller information o1 
the music? ' 


songs 


1 
the 


. 
Piatnitsky Folk Chorus and Orchestra 
Monitor MF-318, $4.98. 
A THE famous Piatnitsky Chorus, found- 
ed in 1911, confined its early efforts 1 
behalf of Russian folk music to the areas 
of Voronezh, Ryazan, and Smolensk 
Piatnitsky not only conducted the chorus 
but also collected a good deal of the music 


in various parts of Russia. The musical 
taste of this ensemble is high, as the pre 
sent album illustrates. Music stemming 


from Western as well as Middle Easter 
cultures is included, although the smooth- 
ness of this group's performances over the 


years has just about obliterated any dit 
ferences. 

Phe recording, notwithstanding this de 
fect, is highly recommended. The music 
is enchanting, the singing expert, the ar 
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magenente skillful. Dances, instrumental 
pieces, and love songs make an album of 
many cede 


[Translations are supplied but no notes. 


ASIATIC RUSSIA 


Folk Music of Siberia 
Monitor MF-316, 


East of the Urals; 
ind Central \sia 
$4.98. 

ATHIS recording is from the region east 

of the Many races and re- 

ligions live here—before the Russian re- 
volution the area was known as Russian 
lurkestan. Represented on this disc is 
music from Kazakhistan, Uzbekistan, and 

Turkmenia 
Chinese, Indians, Arabs, Persians, and 

Europeans have crossed this territory for 

thousands of years and have left their 

mark on its music. It was highly cultivated 
1 many respects, calling for precise study 
ind great vocal and instrumental skill. 

[he people of these countries learned this 

music by ear and added their own primi- 

tive quality to these cl issical forms. 


Caspian Sea. 


\s in the Caucasian record, here is a 
mixture of old-style monodic music freely 
mixed with modern arrangements. Music 
of a Chinese and Korean cast appear. The 


Siberian songs bear resemblance to those of 
Great Russia, and one suspects that they 


are recent immigrants to Siberia rather 
than centuries-old inhabitants. 
This album has more musical variety 


than the Caucasian one, coming as it does 
from so many different peoples situated at 
the crossways of important Oriental, 
Middle Eastern, and Occidental cultures 
Most of the songs are traditional, but a 
few composed ones merit attention—one 
because it is a successful translation of the 
folk idiom, another because it is not. On 
Side IT a sex 


isationally effective singer per- 
forms a heavenly melody by an Uzbek 
composer \ tasteful melodic accom- 


paniment is used for this modal tune. It 


has a sweeping emotional expressiveness 
ypical of Eastern singing. The Yakut 
dance on the last band of Side II, a com- 


Western 


posed song, is not so successful. 
le on the basic folk pattern. 


traits intrude 

Worthy of note are the two Korean 
melodies in the pentatonic scale performed 
in Far Eastern manner—nasal singing, 
sliding from low note to high, and rapid 
changes from low to high register. The 
Bashkir song on Side I has a wild melody 


rendered solo singer and a cappella 
chorus. 
No doul ibout it, folk music all over 


the world is becoming more Westernized. 


The differences between East and West 
are being ironed out—in favor of the 
West. Eastern music is becoming more 


metrical. Harmony now plays a role in an 


March, 1960 





essentially monodic music. The micro- 
tonal system is giving way to the diatonic. 

lhose who worship tradition will despair at 
the changes taking place, but if the process 
is inevitable, as it seems to be, at least let 
it be within the limits of good musical 
standards, as these two recordings are. 


The notes are informative, if sketchy 


and there are no translations. Those who 
_— by this purchase to learn how to sing 
1 Uzbek will have to bear up H.Y 
* 


Songs from the Caucasus. Monitor 
MF-307, $4.98. 


A THE music on this treasure from Asiatic 


Russia includes jewels of examples from 
the Ossetian, Armenian, Kabardian, Kurd, 
\zerbaidzhan, Georgian, Abkhaz, and 


Megrelian peoples. ‘Two influences are at 
work—from the West, through the 
rhythms of the Turks and Balkan peoples, 
and from the East, through the tints and 
dyes of Iranian melody and instrumenta- 
tion. The professional choruses of each 
region are Russianized now, after years of 
Soviet rule, and a number of singers trained 
in the West are involved, but the hues of 


this music are unmistakable. -With a few 
exceptions, it is monodic in style, with an 
oriental quality in the singing, frankly 
passionate and adorned with many de- 


corative devices. 
inate although 


Modal scales predom- 
major and minor scales 
are used. The range of this recording ex- 
tends all the way from primitive tribal 
melodies to highly developed examples 
stemming from the art music of the region. 
Balkan rhythms make for great interest 
uneven, powerfully accented in unexpected 


places. 

The arrangements—and arrangements 
they are—attempt to keep to the spirit of 
Middle Eastern music. The Western 


listener will find no microtones to jar his 
sense of pitch. All is in the diatonic 
tem. Although some harmonic treatment 
is found, a good many songs are arranged 
contrapuntally, or in unison. The eastern 
style of instrumental accompaniment for 
songs, following the voice or strumming in 
between stanzas, is the rule. Native in- 
struments are employed except in the 
Kabardian songs, where a symphony or- 
chestra performs. Accordions, tambou- 
rines, flutes, plucked and bowed string in- 
struments, lyres, bagpipes, and many 
other are common in these regions, and 
used in big combinations or solo 

The literature abounds in heroic tales, 
sung by professional bards, in ceremonial 
and pastoral music, in songs dealing with 
every aspect of daily life—the hunt, love, 
satire. Particularly notable is a primitive 
melody from the Megrelian nm of 
Georgia done in the style of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, retained in folk music 
but lost to modern day liturgy. H.Y 
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be impossible to do justice 


It would 
here to the numerous well-handled oppor- 


tunities for stereophoni realism in this 


score I was fortur 


ate enough to attend 
the Sadler's Wells premiére in 1945, and 
the unforgettable impression was vividly 
vears by this 


recalled the 


cording I 


Irom over 


could 


the stage 


re- 


see Grimes lurching 


about in his delirium, or lawver 


Swallow pursuing the nieces about in 
imorou tipsiness 

\ n \ r prettiness to me; 

I'll seal the deed and take no fee 


Phe latter scene (III-1) is accompanied by 


the offstage music of the dance in the 
Moot Hall: Ldandler, barn dance, horn- 
pipe, galop. Even more striking is the 
offstage Sunday service in the sunlit scene 
by the breakwater II-1 where the 
words of rector and congregation com- 





ment ironically on each happening on- 
stave 
I } 
1 ter i ape noe 
} © Lor me thou 
[ \ br e' Well, it 
I Gl be to the Fat the 
I Come, b 
Ch ri © ye Light and Darkne bless 
el 
he staging of the pub scene is vividly 
ed, with the opening and shutting 
of the door against the gale, where 
Peter's monologue ‘““Now the Great Bear 


ind Pleiades” receives only the response 





of ‘He's mad or drunk!"’, and where the 
el course of the round, “Old Joe has 
gone fishing s momentarily upset by at 
Wthmic enti in augmentation 
Grimes iturally! (Not that the others 
e too “‘sq € the round being written 
7 $ time 
he casting top-notch throughout, 
of the singers having enacted it at 
Cove Garde except the American 





soprano Claire Watson. and each of the 
t characters is 
John, sie 
the stage, is given reality 9 


his sobbing in II-2 i 


dozeil importat 


vocally 


well detined. The boy 


present on 


record by idditio 


to his final scream as he falls. Only Owen 
Brannigan (Swallow) and Peter Pears re. 
main from the original production, a 

neither has lost anv trace of his tormer 
qualities. Pears is the one sine qua non 
ot an authe tic * Peter Grime igh since 
Britten conceived the entire vocal part 
and especially the coloratura, as in severa 


of his compositions, very much in terms 


of his utterly unique tone coloration 


With 
Horn and Strings, Op. 31, one 


delivery a work like the Serenade 
for Tenor, 
might even specify that, as surely as it is 


written for French horn and not English 


horn, so it is written for ‘Pears’ tenor 
rather than for some other. How the 
future, which [I doubt not will hold a 


place for these profound works, will solve 


this problem is beyond my comprehen- 


sion at the mement. Other times, other 


Grimeses doubt; but however dif- 


no 
ferently this opera may shape up in coming 
that Pears’ 
will be 


generations, | venture to 


“Now 
held up in 


say 


the Great Bear” at least 
a special kind of awe just as are 
certain of Caruso’s or Galli-Curci's offer- 
ings. I wish that the deeply compassionate 
Ellen of 


similarly 


Joan Cross could have been 


inscribed, 


and to sav so Is no 
Watson's 
thoughtful 


denigration of Claire very 


capable and presentatior 
\side from a few strained highs, this rendi- 
tion is entirely admirable in its own right 
\nd yet, has no one anywhere committed 
to tape Miss Cross’ ‘‘Let her among you 


That 


a treasure to couple with the 


without fault cast the first stone’’? 
would be 


“Great Bear 


The Covent Garden chorus under 
Douglas Robinson's preparation is 1- 
fused with the same spirit of trenchant 
drama as the principals. The fact that 
the depth and spread of sound is equal! 
striking in the orchestra, chorus, solo 
ensembles and special effects should set 


standard for future stereo opera that de- 
d promises much. The 
mono set \-4342 


which was not submitted for review. 


| 
mands at record- 


ing is also issued in 
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Unitkely Corners 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; 
unlikely corners. . 


N THE words of E. 

Is The re lo Say ‘t 

Here spring is almost upon us and the 
platters continue to pile up, and it would 
be nice to tind a glad word to say about 
each of the numerous releases that seem to 
come without end. The temptation in- 
stead is to cry out (in vain, I know) to the 
record comy anies: “Go | ack, you fe ols!” : 
or maybe a simple declaratory “Stop!” 
3ut the compulsion is there, and so the 
discs continue to come off the presses in 
confusing profusion. 

Certainly some good has come of all this 
ictivity. Mavis Rivers, whose first album 
Was promising, now has issued a second 
fulfilling the early promise. Better: she 
has better songs to sing this time. Hooray 
For Love (Capitol ‘T-1294), like her first 
album, is built around a theme, in this 
instance love. Not only does she sing the 
title number, but there are some other 
good songs, among them the Hugh Martin- 
Ralph Blane Love, Kern's In Love in Vain, 
Loewe and Lerner’s Almost Like Being in 
Love, and such single-minded selections, all 
arranged and conducted by Jac k Marshall. 
If Capitol must needs exercise a gimmick 
each time Miss Rivers does an album, how 
about devoting a few to the works of single 
composers ? 

Dinah Shore has another album out and 


Y. Harburg: ‘What 





she is in typically fine voice for such good 
songs as Rodgers and Hart’s Easy to 
Remember and others as East of the Sun, I 
nly Have Eves for You, and Something to 
Remember You By. Accompanying Miss 
Shere is the alwavs inventive André Pre- 
vin. The album is Somebody Loves Me 
Capitol 1-1296). 

Lena H« e devotes an album to Songs 


by Burke and Van Heusen (RCA Victor 
LP M-1895), giving these two fine writers 
some deserved attention. Most of the 
S« films, though a few 


ngs orig 


ited in 






were heard in Broadway musicals (e.g., 
fust My Luck from “Nellie Bly”’ \mong 
the songs are It’s Anybody's Spring, But 


Man h, 
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to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Beautiful, Get Rid of 
Hobo, all sung out 
could sing them, 


Vonday 
as only 
which, 


Wy Heart Is 
Lena Horne 
according to the 


liner notes, is to the taste of the com- 
pesers—and which is’ therefore good 
enough for me, though I feel that Miss 


Horne and the arrangements do at times 
bear down on the songs a bit too much 
This is Miss Horne’s individual style, 
which makes her wonderful, and I can’t 
argue with that. But I should have pre- 
ferred more Burke and Van Heusen and 
less Horne. 

Decca has issued a diverting Burl Ives 
album, Cheers (DL-8886), which contains 
a couple of interesting items. One is the 
only recording I know of of Cole Porter's 
The Kling Kling Bird (from “‘Jubilee’’), a 
long, ballad-like song with a folkish melody 
under typical Porter lyrics. The other 


song is the Arlen-Harburg Lydia, The Tat- 
tooed Lady, also long, but blessed with some 
amusing “Yip’’ Harburg lyrics. The ac- 


companiment is by a full orchestra, with a 
choral backing, in case you do not dig the 
usual Ives guitar accompaniment. 

Just for the record, to coin a phrase, the 
now almost inevitable Maurice Chevalier 
has recorded a Tribute To Al Jolson 


(M-G-M_ E-3773), which is what you'd 
expect and what it ought to be. This 
means not much more than a Chevalier 


treatment of a dozen of the 
sociated with Jolson’s career—from Swanee 
to Toot, Toot, Tootsie 

Rodgers and Hart fans will want to in- 
vestigate The World’s Greatest Enter- 
tainer (Decca DL-9074), which assembles 
some more of Al Jolson’s’ broadcasts. 
Along with the usual Jolson standards is 


songs as- 


included J’ve Got to Get Back to New York, 
from the unique Rodgers and Hart film 
starring Jolson, Hallelujah, I’m A Bum. 


André Previn furnished some very pretty 
accompaniments for Julie London's new 
album, your number, please. . . (Liberty 
3130), which is a indeed. | 
must confess to a aversion to 


ror vd one, 
sometime 
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Miss London's breathy singing style, but 
somehow this time, to coin a phrase, she’s 
got my number. Of course, she sings a 
raft of fine ballads in tasty Previn ar- 
rangements, among them the lovely /?'s a 
Blue World by Wright and Forrest, Burke 
and Van Heusen’s /t Could Happen to You, 


Mel Torme’s A Stranger in Town, and a 
tine One for My Baby (Arlen-Mercer). In 
this last, Previn’s accompaniment is 


especially sensitive This is so enjoyable 


in album that ['ll refrain from making 
my customary remarks about Miss Lon- 
don’s customary cleavage-type album 
covers 

More voice, but less cleavage, may be 


found on Jane Morgan Time (Kapp KL- 
1170 Included are Miss Morgan’s best- 
selling Happy Anniversary (from the film 

the best song from R & H’s ‘‘ The Sound Of 


Music” (that is, the title song) plus Climb 
Ev'ry Mountain and several others good 
for Miss Morgan's attractive voice, which 


in turn is good for the songs. 

Carmen McRae has a way with a song, 
too. She can make every syllable of a 
Ivric clear and musically interesting; when 
she sings straight, | am her slave. But 
more often than not I am out of bondage. 
lhe trouble, for me at least, is clearly 
stated in the album's liner note: ‘‘Where 
other vocalists are restricted by the limit- 
ations of a melody line. * Not strictly 
or, Miss McRae jumps the fence 


a jazz singe 


between that one and popular music. 
Why it is a crime to adhere to a melody 
has never been made clear to me. If you 


don't dig a composer's melody, leave it 
ilone: write your own tunes (but can 
vou? 

For all my complaints, however, I can- 
deny Miss McRae’s artistry, which, 
before I forget, may be heard in Some- 
thing To Swing About (Kapp KL-1169), 
which includes her own distinctive im- 
pressions of such songs as You Leave Me 
Breathless, Love Is a Simple Thing, A 
Slee pin’ Bee, Alone Togethe Ty. I See Your 
Face Before Me—a tine passel of melodies, 
some mangled (in my estimation), but all 
given exciting performances. 


not 


The same wayward approach disturbs 
my enjoyment of Sarah Vaughan, who 
holds forth in a baker’s dozen of tunes in 
the magic of Sarah Vaughan (Mercury 
MG-20438), including That Old Black 
Vagic, Love Is a Random Thing, Don't Look 
at Me That Way, Careless, and I've Got the 
World on a String (including in this last the 
rarely heard verse, which is very pretty 
Here again, the liner notes give away the 
_ she is more than a match for 
a tune."’ Which, of course, implies that 
the tune loses. True. But it’s too bad if it 
is a good tune, fine just the way it is. 
But, as in the case of Miss McRae, there is 
no denying the vocal equipment of Miss 


game: 
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Vaughan, nor the musical intelligence, no, 
the technical control and imagination, 

A young lady who sings well, though 
possibly not with the personalized style of 


the two ladies above, and who chooses her | 


material with better taste, is Alice Loy 
who can be heard on It’s Alice (Cora 
57302). I don’t think I should hold the 
fact that she is Lawrence Welk’s ‘‘Cham. 
pagne Lady” against her, for Miss Lo 
sings beautifully and knows how to pick 
such choice items as When Your Lover Ha 
Gone, That Old Feeling, If I Had You, Low 
Is Here to Stay, They Say It's Wonderful, | 
Only Have Eyes for You, and other such 
high quality tunes—and with due regar 
to the melodies. 

On the other hand, in Latin a la Lee! 
Capitol T-1290), Peggy Lee, with the aid 
of Jack Marshall's arrangements and ae- 
companiment, treats a bunch of show tunes 
to a novelty Latin (bongos and all that 
flavoring. Here are some of the standards 
of recent Broadway history in very in- 
teresting interpretations, which are a wel. 
come relief from the usual! schmaltzy sort 
of thing. Miss Lee is a delight to listen to 

The album entitled But You’ve Never 
Heard Gershwin With Bongos (Warner 
Bros. W-1360) gave me somewhat the 
same impression. Don Ralke’s orchestra 
plays a dozen of the Gershwin standbys 
spieced up with percussion, which lends 
them an piquancy unexpected in_ these 
days of mood music. The Gershwin af- 
finity to rhythm comes through beauti- 
fully, but so do the ballads. 

There is a marvelous, Latinized, rendi- 
tion of Gershwin'’s Summertime sung by 
David Mill (Kapp KL-1148). Though 
not always close to the melody (I am not 
you see, a complete musical reactionary 
Mill's fresh interpretation, even though it 
may upset Gershwinites, is a highly in- 
dividual version of this by now much- 
recorded song, and very interesting. Mil 
represents the quasi-folk artist who sucess 
fully bridges the gap between folk and 
“pop. Possessed of an engaging voice and 
no disturbing vocal mannerisms, he offers 
here a mixture of pleasingly sung, and i 
the main simply accompanied, traditiona 
songs and Broadway songs. He gives 4 
stirring interpretation to the Lerner- 
Loewe They Call the Wind Maria (from 
“Paint Your Wagon"). The folk songs 
among them Cindy and Spanish Is 
Lovin’ Tongue, also are tastefully sung 
with uncluttered accompaniment, though 
not always with the traditional guitar, for 
the orchestra is on hand now and then 
Folklore specialists who prefer their fare 
presented with pristine austerity will no! 
find it here. They will, however, miss 4 
good album if they ignore it. 

The night-clubby approach informs al 
other album, by The Limeliters (Elektr 
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180), and they, too, are quite honest in 
their attempts to present authentic folk 
material in its most entert 1ining form. 
They succeed. Bringing to their work a 
great deal of vitality, humor, and a vast 
knowledge of their material, the Lime- 
liters easily prove that entertainment, too, 
can be educational. 

United Artists has released Brock 
Peters at the Village Gate (UA-3062). 
Peters has a fine big voice, the technique to 
control it, and the intelligence to use all of 
this to advantage. Here again, the re- 
pertoire consists of a mixture of folk ma- 
terial (though in sophis ticated arrange- 
ments) and show music. Working only 
with a guitar accompaniment, Peters raises 
his fine voice in such songs as St. James 
Infirmary, John Henry, The Eagle and Me 
by Arlen and Harburg, from ‘‘Bloomer 
Girl”), an amusing calypso, and a medley 
from “Porgy and Bess”, in which Mr. 
Peters appeared as Crown. 

\nother night club troupe purveying 
folksongs are the Travelers, three highly 
talented and extremely young people (two 
bovs and a girl) who sing in A Journey 


with the Travelers (Kapp KL-1167). 
For all their youth, they are very pro- 
fessional, and an engaging trio of perfor- 


mers. Outstanding among their selections 
isa medley of songs from the Civil War. 

lhe last four records, by David Hill, the 
Limeliters, Brock Peters, and the Trav- 
elers, might well be investigated by anyone 
who thinks he doesn’t like folk music. 
Just for the record, so to speak, the mem- 
bers of the Limeliters are Lou Gottlieb, 
\lex Hassilev, and Glen Yarbrough; the 
lravelers are Vic Chung, Barbara Gan- 
non, and Byron Walls. 

\lso hidden behind a group name, The 
Fleetwoods (Dolton BLP-2001) are an- 
other very young trio: Gretchen Christo- 
pher, Barbara Ellis, and Gary Troxel. It 
is unusual to hear such a group (they must 
be teen-agers) singing in a_ beautifully 
blended, iggressive style. In this, 
their first album, they prove they can sing 


non-< 


nN a very attractive manner, but un- 
fortunatel rage material hardly measures 
ip to thei talents. Possibly another 


ilbum will be made up of more distinguish- 


ed songs Their singing of The Three 
Caballeros is especially delightful. 

From the world of television and the 
screen there are a couple of items I'll 
mention, but won't comment upon 
“What is there to say?) Fourth in a 
series of albums by Clebanoff is More 
Songs from Great Films (Mercury 
20483), which is a stringy, mood-music 
run-through of such songs as All the Way, 
Around the World, But Not for Me, April 
Love, etc. Mercury has also assembled 
some of the music from Wagon Train 
$)Mercury SR-60179)—different themes 
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from several episodes stunningly recorded 


with an orchestra conducted by 


Stanley 
Wilson. 


There are thirteen selections, and 


though we are assured in the liner notes 
that “some of the most imaginative of 
American composers. . .names that have 


become 
work. 


familiar through their excellent 

* have composed these segments, 
we are not given their names. Fame is 
such, I’mafraid. Still, there are the names 
of Ward Bond and Robert Norton—may- 
be they wrote the music. Also recorded: 
the lonely city and fist-in-the-guts music 
from Mike Hammer (RCA Victor LPM- 
2140); and the languid, guitary music 
from Hawaiian Eye ((S)\Warner Brothers 
1367); this last contains not only some of 
the background music but also a few songs, 
among them Let’s Do It and You're Getting 
to Be a Habit with Me. 

Recently I picked up a couple of records 
which I missed when they were released. 
First we have Great Moments in Show 
Business (Epic LN-3234) which, if it 
contained nothing other than Walter 
Huston's September Song, would be reason 
enough to have. Also included are Bill 
Robinson doing Doin’ the New Low Down, 
Cliff Edwards’ /t’s Only a Paper Moon, and 
other selections by Eddie Cantor, Burns 
and Allen, Clayton, Jackson, and Durante, 
Al Jolson, Dick Powell, Gene Raymond, 
Fred Astaire, and Eddie Anderson. These 
are, of course, reissues of earlier records, 
and this is the kind of LP that eventually 
slips out of print, so be forewarned. 

The other record is Curtain Going Up 
(Columbia CL-1279), consisting of the 
overtures to eleven musicals played by an 
orchestra conducted by Lehman Engel. 
Because even some of the original-cast 
albums do not contain the overtures, or 
because no recording exists of the original- 
cast production, here are the overtures 
Call Me Madam, On The Town, Can-Can, 
Finian’s Rainbow, Kiss Me, Kate, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, Wonderful Town, Silk 
Stockings, Bells Are Ringing, and Bloomer 
Girl. As usual, Engel conducts with 
authority and zest. It would be interesting 


to have the overtures from some of the 
Twenties musicals, later ones—for ex- 
ample the overture to Of Thee I Sing, 
which was once recorded by Robert Rus- 


sell Bennett on a now long-gone label (it 
was poorly recorded), and which sounded 
like a good deal of fun and extraordinarily 
Gershwinesque. Most theater overtures 
are perfunctory medleys of what are hoped 
will be the show's ‘hits’. But some are 
well-balanced highlights from the show. 
Engel makes each of them sound like the 
last. If you don’t have this album—its 
release seems to have been a well-guarded 
secret—and are interested in the musical 
theater, this record will prove enjoyable. 
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meer JAZZ 


Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 
Gushee are associate jazz critics. 


The responsibility for this 


column is sometimes divided, sometimes rotated, among them. 


Odds 
Artists 


The Modern Jazz 

Against Tomorrow. 

UAL-4063, $4.98. 
A THE purpose of this piece should be to 
review the six pieces that John Lewis has 
fashioned for the Modern Jazz Quartet 
from his film score for Odds Against To- 
” but since I hac not seen the film 
at the time I reviewed the soundtrack 
album for this magazine, and have since 
had the opportunity, a few words are in 
order. 

The film is about a bank robbery, one 
that depends for its success on Harry 
Belafonte’s taking the place of the Negro 
counterman who brings coffee to the bank 
clerks working overtime. The success of 
the plan depends not on the overtly 
prejudicial idea that all Negroes look alike 
to whites, but on the equally prejudicial 
idea that no one looks at the man who 
serves him coffee, drives his cab, or shines 
his shoes. However, the fact that one 
of the bank robbers hates Negroes leads to 
the failure of the plan, which caused Mar- 
tin Williams to remark that the message 


Quartet. 
United 


Wrrow, 





of the film is, ‘‘race prejudice prevents 
bank robberies” The tilm is screechingly 
effective, in the worst sense of that word, 
hammering at the emotions while giving 
othing in return, and even turning the 
gentle music of John Lewis to that end 
It must be said, though, that Lewis has 
done the job of the tilm composer as well 
s could be expected under the circum- 
ices 
Phe Modern Jazz Quartet performances 
however, are something else again. Gun- 
ther Schuller’s liner notes are so com- 
lete d accurate as to make a review 
Imost unnecessary, but there are a few 
hings in addition to be said. The first is 
four of the six tunes represent 
1e best recorded work the quartet has 
lone in the past two years. Cue #9 and, 
particular, 4 Social Call show a blood- 
ess side of Joh 1 Lewis that cat vet wear- 
Q gut the remaining four are excellent, 
d one has to hesitate only slightly be- 
re Calill the waltz Skating n Central 


rka masterpiece. 
ohn Lewis has written 
here, but the revelation of 


some of his best 
the set 


m Isic 


is Milt Jackson. He has finally solved the 
problem of making a completely persona! 
statement within an unusually strict 
group context while still doing full service 
to the group’s music as a whole. In par- 
ticular, the personal idiosyncrasy in the 
way he plays the Odds Against Tomorrm 
is an example of this. But his high point 
is the waltz. I am fortunate in being able 
to refer you to Schuller for an analysis 


Percy Heath and Connie Kay are their 

usual impeccable selves. JG 
* 

Love for Sale: Cecil Taylor Trio & 

Quintet. United Artists UAL-4046 


$4.98. 
ATHE kind of record that compensates 
for the assembly-line products that s 
frequently come the way of the jaz 
record reviewer. Whatever its merits maj 
turn out to be in the course of time, it at 
least is not susceptible to critical pigeon- 
holing. And the musical language Taylor 
speaks, although not unaffected by other 
styles, in or out of jazz, is novel enough t 
force the listener to concentrate his atten- 


tion. Whether the impression of artisti 
significance Taylor’s frenzied creative 
energy and violently rhythmic pian 


to his work is fictitious or 
not, is open to question. But anyone it- 
terested in the contemporary jazz world 
should expose himself to this LP. The 
musical texture resulting from the cor 


technique give 





tinual use of tone clusters in which di 
sonance has no harmonic function is a 
complex one. This also holds true tor 
linear passages in the right hand, for 
then staccato left-hand chords contal! 
many tones foreign to the harmony 
I think proper to speak in terms ¢ 
harmony, since none of the tunes abat- 
dons a relatively simple fundamental de 
gree progression. The quintet side, fo 
instance, is mostly minor blues, with the 
exception of a highly effective turn t 


major modality at the end of Little Le 

\t any rate, Taylor's playing is pat 
ticularly effective when it attains a ba 
ance between the complex and the simple 
provided a good deal of the time by) 
beautifully solid metrical pulse due t 
drummer Rudy Collins. Contrast be 
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tween choruses utilizing tone clusters 
and those utilizing single tones in the right 
hand is well conceived in this respect. 
Now and again in the trio alg eam pe 
the listener is apt to lose the thread « 
discourse This is probably because 
Buell Neidlinger’s bass abandons funda- 
mental chord tones more often than in 
some of his previous work with Taylor. 
This would be all right if there were more 
factors unifying the chorus structure; 
Taylor’s approach, however, is too centri- 
fugal for his accompaniment to have the 
same liberty. 

favlor seems uncomfortable as accom- 
panist on the quintet bands. Here the 
contrast between Bill Barron’s conserva- 
tive tenor playing (in harmony as well as 
rhythm) and the leader’s conspicuous non- 
background is too emphatic. Ted Cur- 
zon's trumpet work is somewhat more ad- 
vanced harmonically and rhythmically 
more plastic; accordingly, it is more 
pertinent to Taylor's style. It is odd that 
the treatment of Cole Porter standards 
three of them on the trio side) comes 
off better than that of Taylor's originals. 
Perhaps this is because the latter are a 
little artifici: lly hip. 

By the way, it is a sad thing indeed 
that a record of this caliber must be mer- 
chandised with a French street-walker in 
full color on the album jacket, particularly 


when Cecil Taylor’s music is the anti- 

thesis of meretriciousness. L.G. 
S 

Charles Mingus. Mingus Ah Um. 


Columbia CL-1370, $3.98. 
ATHE importance of this record and of 
Charles Mingus’ work as a whole to the 
eer iry jazz scene can perhaps be 
best discussed in terms of the first Mingus 
composition on the album, Better Git It 
In Your Soul. In recent years, the funky 
school of jazz, which takes much of its 
inspiration from Negro church music, and 
made a dramatic entrance into the jazz 
mainstream with such early Horace Silver 
records as The Preacher, has become an 
unstimulating backwater devoid of all 


freshness Too many of the young 
musicians attempting this style satisfy 
themselves with a mere aping of the 


harmonic devices of the music, along with 
such gospel conventions as 34 time. 
Everything they do could be achieved by 
lis stening to Silver, without ever once going 
to the church music that is the source of 
the style. Mingus has revitalized himself 
from this same source, but has gone di- 
rectly to the essence of it, added his own 
energy, and come up with a fresh music 
distinctly his own. Soul, benefitting from 
a power! | rhythmic piano solo by 
Horace Parlan, and suffering from a few 
of the extra-musical elements that Mingus 
too often finds necessary, is a stunning 
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example of the fact that nothing is cliché 


in the hands of a dedicated musician, no 
matter how nearly second-raters have 
done the material to death. It is only a 
few men like Mingus who keep the current 
East Coast music from being as completely 
bloodless as the West Coast has been 
for several years, with that stultifying 
effect of each group sounding exactly like 
every other group. 

Briefly now about the other composi- 
tions, all by Mingus (who is, incident: lly, 
aside from being a major jazz composer, 
startling a bass virtuoso as you are likely 
to hear): 

Goodbye Pork Pie Hat: 
an elegy to the late Lester 


From its title, 
Young (notice 


that Mingus almost always titles his 
music in such a way as to make a specific 
point). Much of Prez’ seemingly lazy 


languor is caught. 

Boogie Stop Shuffle: Mingus’ inherent 
rhythmic excitement makes this the kind 
of piece that the many TV writers who 
do “Man With the Golden Arm’’-type 
private eye scores would give anything 
to be able to come up with but, as usual, 
the real article is instantly identifiable. 

Self-Portrait in Three Colors: a near 
miss at the hardest of all tasks, writing a 
jazz ballad. 

Open Letter to Duke: The last section of 
this piece is particularly exciting, using 
the same rhythms that Ellington em- 
ployed in sections of Liberian Suite. 

Bird Calls: A tribute to Charlie Parker, 
and once again Mingus gets to the essence 
of the matter, particularly of the Ko-Ko 
period. Unfortunately, Mingus does not 
always trust his achievement, and again 
uses extraneous effects. 

Fables of Faubus: On this, I can only 
come up with a subjective extra- musical 
interpretation: Half of it sounds like 
Mingus’ musical portrait of a_bigot’s 
portrait of a Negro ( (with Horace Parlan’s 
apt quotation of ‘Walk All Over God's 
Heaven’’), and the other half sounds like 
his anger at this. 

Pussy Cat Blues: A blues which owes 
much to Ellington (as does Mingus’ work 
in general). In harmony, voicing and in- 
strumentation, this is reminiscent of 


Before My Time in Ellington's ‘‘Contro- 
versial Suite” 

Jelly Roll: A delightful burlesque of 
Morton, showing Mingus’ deep under- 


sti inding of any style he attempts as well 
as the depth of his background. 

Besides Mingus and Parlan, the album 
features John Handy, Booker Erwin, 
Danny Richmond, Willie Dennis, Jimmy 
Knepper, and Shafi Hadi. As with all 
Mingus records, they do some of their 
best work while remaining subordinate 
to the power and originality of Mingus’ 
conception. J.G. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


WILL BUY mint copy of Decca DL-8&8511 
flev Write to Box 143, ARG. 


Proko- 


FOR SALE: As a unit 
Fisher front end 50-C, Rek-O-Kut turntable LP- 
743 and base for same, Livingston arm, GE 
cartridge, speaker cabinet (without speakers), all 
in excellent condition Also available: Scott 
FM-AM radio-record player console (mahogany) 
Write to Box 141, ARG, or call FO 7-0870 in New 
York City 


Fisher amplifier 50-A, 


orders in the 


w ERTONE AIRMAILS retail 
Ss Free catalogue ot 


\. at no extra charge 
highly. -praised recordings—-baroque harpsichord, 
organ, cantatas; Ives songs; Hindemith con- 
ducting Monteverdi; Dupré playing Bach and 
Mozart. OVERTONE RECORDS, 139 Shelton 
Avenue, New Haven 11, Conn. 

HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS— Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land 


WANTED: B. G. 1927-1934, Brunswick 54010, and 
Helen Morgan, Vik LVA-1006. State condition 
and price. Write to R. W. Ramsdell, 3728S. W. 
Condor Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 


ALBUMS FOR SALE: Mozart Trios (Period 524); 
Monteverdi * Poppea’’ (CHS-1184); Vivaldi ‘‘Ju- 
litha Triumphans” (Period 533). Write to Box 
141, ARG. 

WANTED: (Arne’* 

““Comus"’) 


L’Oiseau-Lyre set OL-50070/1 
Write to Box 140, ARG. 


WANTED: Pinza—RCA Victor LM-157, LM- 
1703, LRM-7012, LRM-7030 or corresponding 
45 r.p.m. issues; also 78 r.p.m. album DM-1524, 
Italian HMV DA-695. Write to A. L. Kalman, 
4817 N. Fairfield, Chicago 25, Illinois. 


DEEPEN YOUR UNDERSTANDING of 
und solve all your record storage and indexing 
problems. Unique new card file helps make you 
an armc hair critic » compare your Fecord ratings 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 
160 W. 56 ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


music 


with the critics’, and helps you select your next 
record purchases. Free brochure shows all this 
and more. Sample RECORD INDEX CARD§ 
AND COMPOSER GUIDES included. Write 
to Recocards (A3), Suite 503, 1525 East 53rd 
Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


WANTED: 
Lazarus). 


M-G-M E-3526 (Schubert s Death of 
Write to Box 142, ARG. ; 
IN ITALIAN! Imported Spoken Records 
classics and ee. 
30 Avenue * 


Famous 
ORFEO Impor ting Cr 
pany, . Rochester 21 
REISSUES ON LP of Famous Voices of the Past 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tamagno, Plancon, Calyé 
Schumann-Heink, etc. Write for latest catalogue, 
Rococo Records, 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont, 
Canada 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78% 
unusual 
mailed on request. 
Album, 
+ # 


hundreds of 
vocals, 
The Record — 
New York 24, 


including 
and rare 
bought. 
Street, 


out-of-print 
Collections 
208 West 80th 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the eam 
liest issues are still available at 50c a cbdpy, 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each 
Several complete volumes, including separate 
indices, are available at $6.50. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, class 
cal. Free Lists. MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary S&, 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 

78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collee 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 1558, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


ALL AVAILABLE ENGLISH LPs from stock or 
to 6/8 weeks order. Send for monthly listings of 
European LPs and 78 r.p.m. Collectors’ Items, 
Ross, Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St., Toronto 7, 
Ont., Canada. 

BOOKS ON MUSIC 
Free gay BEL 
Dept. F, Box 1237, 


New, used, 
CANTO 
Union, N. J 


out-of-print. 
BOOKSHOP. 


BEST OFFER takes any of the foilowing, prepaid: 
Col. ML-2174 (Barber's Knoxville), ML-404 
(Mozart arias-Steber), ML-2216 (Lipatti recital), 
ML-4521 (Sacred arias-Steber), ML-2105 (Evem 
tide songs-Steber); Vox PL-7230 (Franck-Futt 
wangler); Urania 7095 (Eroica-Furtwanglet), 
URLP-222 (‘' Rigoletto’’-Berger, Roswaenge, Sch 
lusnus); London LS-42 (Schlusnus recital); 
Victor LPT-3008 (Spanish songs-Schipa), LCT- 
6100 (Beecham ‘‘Faust’’), LM-6130 (‘Homage 
Mozart"); Entré EL-1 (‘Barber’) L-10 
(‘Andrea Chenier’). Write to Box 145, ARG. 


I enclose $12.50. Please send Tue Wortp’s Encycto- 
PAEDIA OF RecorDED Music in three volumes, postpaid. 


ee 


Zone... .State 


Guide 


P. O. Box 319 
Radio City Station 
New York 19, N. Y. 


- 
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Tee FOR OUR READERS: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


REQANE)) Perhaps the greatest 


MUSIC bargain in the history 
ki 


of record collecting! 















a 


ee 


PRANCISE. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING HE 


IHE WORLD'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA WORLD'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


RECORDED 
Aiivam OF RECORDED Music 


SECOND By Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 
SUPPLEMENT 

1951-1952 
@ Lists ALL electrical recordings 


RASCIST. CLOLGH &G. J. CUMING 


(classical) through March, 1956 


W rs 
THE ORLD'S @ A three-volume set (supplements 
ENCYCLOPEDIA will appear at regular intervals) 


Ot 
ECO DED @ Published in England—available 
elsewhere in America at $51.75 


MUSIC 


THIRD 
SUPPLEMENT 
1953-1955 


We are pleased to be able to sell all three 
of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
mittance must accompany each order. 
1 CLOLGH AG 4 CUMING Please allow several weeks for delivery. 


KOUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE 








ay | collaboration of a master pianist and a 

Pe Nail new star among violinists is an event of the 

xunvrenn od SPRING 
Sonatas 





: first magnitude. It is Rubinstein’s first record 
, on 5 
; a ing ever of the “Kreutzer” And Szeryng, you 
mea remember, won the 1959 First Prize of the 
=r it ee) Aradamio du Nicnue Er 2" far hice DL 
Ce Academie du Disque Francais’ for his RCA 
Lssousmaennnie £ +} ; 


— Ott afl = al 7 ‘a Z 
RUBINSTEIN SZERYNG ViCTOr aidi 2 Brahms Violin Concerto 








Everything concert strings can do (and they ERIE 


are unique among instruments for plasticity 
of texture and color), Morton Gould has them 
do here. And if you think Gould's best - sell- 5 
ing “1812” and “Bolero” are something in 4 A@ 
stereo, you'll hurry to hear Mr. Stereo’s set- Bi £8: % 
tings of favorites like “Pizzicato Polka.” hit > 
I Music from the best-remembered movies of 
mss a vr the past twenty years is here given full sym- 
as a phonic treatment by Fiedler and the Boston 
“| Pops. Examples: the most stirring recordings 
Fa you ve ever heard, in hi-fi or stereo, of the 
4 é am ‘Warsaw Concerto,” “Intermezzo,” “Laura,” 
“Moulin Rouge,” “Gigi,” “Cornish Rhapsody.” 
Two Monteux 85th birthday albums. For most Rays 
listeners, the “Fantastique” and Monteux d aso. 
are synonymous. This reading, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, is stunning! Its com- Fi 
panion — Tchaikovsky's 4th, with the Boston Raa 


Symphony — completes Monteux’s cycle of 
the last three Tchaikovsky symphonies. 


odinic E 


LIVING STEREO & * * 


fk uasligue 


MONTEUX-VIENNA | 
PHILHARMONIC 


o under Bartok at the 
He remained ¢ a de\ nTe ed 
troducing much of Bartok to 
inate a (e.g., the “Sketches”’) “Music for 
* Strings Pp 
add aition tO the F 


ahis 50 yéar rapport with Bart6k’s s mus 


a . 
n and | Celesta.’ an ex citing 


U 


repertoin re. reflects 


the world’s greatest artists are on.. 


NEWEST HITS 
OF THE 

GOLDEN 60 

..ON RCA VICTC 


in Living Stereo agd regu 


i Se 
Beniamino Gigli: 
tenor in his peak 
“The type of singer 
represents is not to 
expected in his pe 
tion more than once’ 
generation.’ says 
Dictionary. Here is 
Gigli of the 20's, 
his most popular s 
tions (monophonic ¢ 


Saint-Saéns: 3rd $ 
phony. Charles Mu 
and the Boston Syme 
ny in a hi-fi and st 
triumph. Munch, a 
time Saint-Saéns § 
cialist,is an enthusiag 
devotee of the “Orgi 
Symphony.Here, with: 
dio experts, he achie 
a sound masterpieé 
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